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Call for Jam Handy when you have something important to say to important 


groups Of people, internally or externally. Just tell us what you want to say to whom. 


Well fake it from there. In these days of business diversification, we offer diversified assist- 


ance in group meeting communications. Let us help you deliver your message effectively, 
memorably and with absolute clarity. THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 
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Ladies’ Home 


Journal 
announces 
a new 


Regional Edition 
Marketing 
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SOUTHWESTERN 


7 regional editions based on standard marketing areas offer penetration, flexibility, 
measurability. Starting with the October issue, Ladies’ Home Journal advertisers will be 
able to choose from seven new regional editions. @ Now you can buy whatever combina- 
tion you want to fit your marketing objectives. Use this plan to support a i brand. 
To supplement TV coverage. To launch a test product. What’s more, you buy JOUR I * 
just what you need—no more, no less. m And note this: The seven new Journal 

editions virtually match existing auditing areas. This means all measurements =~ a 
can be made quickly and economically. m For complete details and regional rates, === 
contact your Journal representative today. WHEN THE JOURNAL SPEAKS -WOMEN LISTEN ~~ 
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The pro’s pro takes special pride in a job well done 
in businesspapers— because this is where advertising 
faces ita toughest test. In businesspapers, you're 
talking to people who know the score. They rate 
you, your company and your products on how well 
you speak their language. From hard-won experience, 
you know that you put your top talent against 
advertising .. . in businesspapers. 


Advertising 
in businesspapers 
means business 


... because, in businesspapers, you 


can doa dominant selling job, strong 
enough to create real customer 
excitement, for comparatively 
little money. A good businesspaper 
program is within reach of 


just about every advertiser. 


a \s 
— 

Now — over 3,160,000 businessmen invest 
more than $17 million a year for the purpose 


of reading ABP papers. 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS + 205 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y, 
201 N. Wells St., Chicage 6, Ill. - 333 Wyatt Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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Getting Distributors to Add Salesmen 
(Helene Curtis) 
Expense Accounts 
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Marketing Outlook for July 
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Fairbanks, Morse 
Markets 


Marketing to Supermarkets in ‘61 
Miller's Gets in the Sales Saddle 


(Miller’s Harness Co.) 
Pictograph 
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Sales Manpower 
Poor Salesmanship, Or . 


. . ls Your Leadership 
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Salesmen Compensation 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


EXPERTISE IN THE SUPERS 


How do supermarket operators feel about new products 

. private vs. national brands .. . co-op advertising? 
If you would sell them, or sell them more, vou'd better 
have the answers—with his space at a premium, this expert 
retailer needs absolute conviction that your product would 
make money for him. Page 37 


NO ‘FOOTSIE WITH BUSINESSMEN’ 


Out to see “if the businessman is serious about wanting 
to comply with the law,” FTC Chairman Rand Dixon 
reveals himself to the interviewer as a dedicated tough 
guy, eager to wield his power against “dishonesty” or 
“unfairness” of anv kind in business... . Page 42 


EXPENSE ACCOUNTS: WHO’S ABUSED? 


With Congress questioning just what business spending 
should be tax-deductible, queries are poping up thick and 
fast: Is this a morality issue? How widespread are expense 
account abuses? And, biggest of all, would Treasurv’s 
proposals create more tax revenue or just more marketing 
headaches? Page 17 


THE SALVATION OF FAIRBANKS, MORSE 


New president Tom Lanphier has big plans for Fairbanks, 
Morse, and they do not include letting the 131-vear-old 
company wash down the drain. Moving at a fast clip 
Lanphier has brought important changes to the financial 
picture after only five months’ tenure, in a program of 
building management, “multiplying geniuses”—and getting 
to his sales peopl Page 58 
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DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers’ Index 85 Marketing Newsletter 
Business Activity Forecast 80 Marketing on the Move 
Dynamarketer 58 Marketing Pictograph 
From the Editor’s Side Pocket Scratch Pad 

Human Side Significant Trends 


Letters They’re in the News 


Photo by Arnold Newman 


A_man who knows his way around in advertising 


knows that businesspapers take special talent, 
special pains—and pay off in special rewards, special 
satisfaction. For here you’re talking to fellow pros— 
men as impatient with the trite and dull and com- 
monplace as you are yourself. Selling businessmen 
always calls for your best . . . in businesspapers. 


Advertising 
in businesspapers 
means business 


. .. because businesspapers are 
the most direct, penetrating 

and economical way to cultivate 
specialized markets. Remember, 
all good selling is specialized 
and nothing specializes like 

the business press. 


Good business advertising works best in a 
good businesspaper—a bought-and-paid- 
for ABP paper. 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS ~ 205 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ii. - 333 Wyatt Building, Washington 5, 0. C 
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PORTRAIT OF A BUYER WITHDRAWING HIS VALUABLES 
He plays it safe. Maybe you should, too! Because 
sources are worth more than money sometimes. Which 
explains why Thomas Publishing has such a good thing 


going—b rs of industrial equipment know Thomas 
as their best source of product information. 


They use the four fat volumes of Thomas Register 
because they know it’s the most complete industrial 
directory there is. TR weighs nearly as much as the 
young man in the picture—TR, 48 lbs., buyer, 97 lbs. 
But he lugs TR around anyhow because he knows that 
25,000 other buyers use it too, and this gives him moral 
support. 


Buyers also check the Thomas product information 


newspaper which comes out every month, Industrial 


Equipment News. IEN enlists their ardent readership, 
81,000 strong, because it tells all about what’s new— 
even uses cutaways and how-it-works drawings to put 
the facts across. 


3ring your industrial promotions full circle—from 
first announcement to final sale. Advertise in IEN and 


TR. Both are published by Thomas, product information 
headquarters for the men who buy. 


THOMAS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Product information Headquarters 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
Phone: OXford S5-O500 
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CANNES OR... KANSAS CITY? 


Everybody likes to bring home awards for his 


And 


commercials from film festivals like Cannes’. 
that includes us. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC., ADVERTISING «o.:«<« 
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But every commercial had better also have what 
it takes to bring home the award that really 
counts: the order. 


YwOOD . TORONTO 
3ENEVA 


NOTES FROM THE EDITOR'S SIDE POCKET 


~ 

A Man Who Dares to Speak His Mind q 
Every so often I get my personal crying towel out for paid presi 

dents or managing directors of associations. For what they have to 

take in the form of abuse and humiliation, they earn every penny 

of their pay. Every vear thev inherit a new set of bosses with whom 

they must learn to live. That's no easy trick. And in most associations 

their job is to execute policies set by the board or by the biggest 

fat cats among the contributing members, rather than to initiate 

new ideas. Especially, it is dangerous to bite the hand that feeds 

them. I know I would find such a job frustrating, but in all honesty | 

I should re port that most of these men that I have known over the 


vears have apparently succeeded in living with their problems 


Seldom do vou find them showing the raw courage of LeRoy 


Collins, president of the National Assn. of Broadcasters, in lashing THE SALESMAN 


out in a public meeting at the programming practices of the men ' 
who pay his salary l pass no judgment on his analvsis ot what 1S WASN T THERE 
wrong, but I found it refreshing to see a man in his position lav it 
on the line. Here are some of the things he dared to say: 

‘Should broadcasters fail to make their codes a stronger and 
more vital force, they will have only themselves to blame if Gov- 
ernment controls are imposed upon them 

And, “If vou want someone to gently paddle NAB’s boat into 
the stagnant pockets of still waters, then vou don’t want me nor 
I, you : 

That took real guts 


The Expense Account Blues 


My crystal ball doesn’t tell me what, if anvthing, Congress will 
do about limiting expense deductions, although my hunch is that 
it will be relatively little, if anvthing, this vear 

I emphasize the little word preceding “vear,” because 1 believe 


’ 
severe limitations will surely come unless those businessmen who 


are making a bad name for selling voluntarily give up their tax- BUT HIS 
deductible yachts and hunting safaris. | doubt if there is any public SLIDE CHART WAS! 
demand for the elimination of a martini or two for the customer o1 " ° 
prospect as a business expense, and the same goes for a Christmas Buyi 
uying conversations often occur when 
gift that clearly is a good will remembrance rather than a _ bribe, the salesman isn’t there. Buying is often 
influenced by men the salesman doesn’t 
know, or can’t reach. 
A Slide-Chart can assure consideration 
for your product with key people at the 
buying moments. It 
puts your product facts 
the rule — confirm the public the worst stereotvpes of the at the fingertips. It 
capitalist system seeks out the right 
Given self-restraint by the few who abuse the expense account, | men. It usually is the 
think that American business can convince Treasury and Congress first literature con- 
that no new legislation is require d. (See “The Showdown on Expense sulted whenever an 
; e order is in sight. L : 4 
Accounts, p li on “ 1. 
FREE: 36-paye booklet “14 Tested 
19th Century Limited Ways to Increase Sales...” Write: 


A couple of months ago I noted in this space that I'm unabl PERRVGRAF « 


to resist at least one editorial a year about the railroads. Now I’m 
] 


lv in the position of being unable to resist another. slide-charts 
I was returning from the Magazine Publishers Assn. meeting in 


White Sulphur Springs last month on the Cheaspeake & Ohio Rail 
road (which is just about the only way to return from White Sulphu 
Springs). My reservations were quite clear: bedroom A, car C 63, 


or for any expenditure required for the reasonable transaction of 
business. 

But a lot of harried taxpayers, mvself included, have finally got 
it through their thick skulls that they are the ones who are unde1 
writing the high living of a few. The extreme practices cited by 


lreasury Secretary Dillon — and thev are the exception rather than 


} 
urea 


product facts at the fingertips 
150-C S. Barrington Ave., Los Angeles 49 
1500-C Madison Street, Maywood, Illinois 
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What makes 


Where in the world do all the fascinat 
ing, colorful, tale nted people come 
from? Like the Ferliks, for example? 
You find them in towns and farms 
and whistle-stops as well as in big cities, 
if you’ve got a nose for news and an 
eye for a good picture 
You also find them in the Minneapo- 
lisSunday Tribune, where George Grim 
and Earl Seubert, two newsmen who 
specialize in the unexpected, regularly 
introduce Upper Midwesterners to some 
of their more remarkable neighbors. 
Take the Ferliks of New Prague, 
Minnesota, who worked for years 
to give their children superb musical 
educations. Son Milous Ferlik is a 
widely known concert pianist, has stud- 
ied and performed all over the globe, 
still likes New Prague best, where he 
ind his sister Bozenka teach piano 
Or take ‘‘Professor’’ William 
Knuppel of Deerwood, Minnesota, a 


] 
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91-year-oldster who once ate sauer- 
kraut and played cornet with Victor 
Herbert and now lives by choice in 
an abandoned boxcar with two cats 
and 3,000 music scores. 

Then there’s Sam Crea of Stillwater, 
Minnesota, an ex- 
bouncer who, among 
other things, has run a 
non-conformist coffee 
house and has served 
as president of the 
Saint Croix Valley 
a. Chowder and March- 


ing Society (member- 


=p 
> 


MINNEAPOLIS 


STAR 


EVENING 


Photograph by Earl Seubert 


a newspaper great ? 


ship requirement: 5 years of college). 
To writer Grim and photographer 
Seubert of the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune, news is people—exciting, un- 
usual, interesting people you wish you 
knew. And enough Upper Midwest- 
erners agree to make 

the continuing Sun- 

day picture-story, 

““George Goes Visit- 

ing,’ one of the best- 


J read, best-liked fea- 

& tures of the region’s 

best-read, best-liked 

SEUBERT newspapers. 
flinneapolis 


Tribune 


MORNING & SUNDAY 


530,000 COMBINED DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 


1961 


° 660,000 SUNDAY 


Copyright, 1961, Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co. 
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departing at 8:03 from White Sulphur. It’s true that my tickets also 
stated quite clearly that this particular car would join the train at 
Clifton Forge, Va., which is about an hour from White Sulphur. 
[his wasn’t too disturbing since there was a distinct possibility that 
I could while away a convivial hour with friends, but I did want 
to know whether C 63 would be at the end of the train or wherever, 
so m\ bags could be placed not too far away. Nobody knew. 

Well, I accepted that and settled down in a friend’s compartment 
to wait for Clifton Forge. The conductor arrived first. 

“Mav I have vour rail tickets?” he said coldly. I asked where C 63 
would be. 

“I don’t know. May I have vour rail tickets?” It is joining the 
train at Clifton Forge, I asked. 

“I don’t think so. Think it might come on.in Washington [about 
five hours away]. May I have vour rail ticket?” 

I said that C 63 was supposed to join at Clifton Forge, that my 
reservations said so explicitly, but if there had been a mix-up, could 
| have some other space, please? 

“Train’s sold out. Will you give me vour rail ticket?” 

Certainly, I would give him my rail ticket, but would he tell me 
what I was supposed to do? 

“Don't know.” And he departed. 

I spent the night with my friend, whose wife had to move in with 
another lady, to everybody's acute discomfort. 

Now next year perhaps I'll take a plane to Roanoke, then a car 
te... OF maybe a plane to Richmond and then... . 


The First Step Is a Big One 


Almost simultaneous with the publication of Sales Management's 
plea for objective self-policing by business (“The Business Inquisi- 
tion: Why It’s Happening, What Must Be Done,” SM, May 19), 
Westinghouse President Mark W. Cresap, Jr., announced the forma- 
tion of a 4-man “Board of Advice” designed, among other things, to 
insure that the company never plays a repeat performance of the 
recent and well-known price fixing scandal. 

The board’s job will be a tough one, but a better qualified group 
could not be assembled: Dean Erwin N. Griswold, of the Harvard 
Law School; Dean Eugene V. Rostow, of the Yale Law School; 
Professor S. Chesterfield Oppenheim, of the Michigan Law School; 
and Dr. A. D. H. Kaplan, of the Brookings Institution. 

Although its job will be primarily concerned with antitrust enforce- 
ment, the group will go beyond the strictly legal matters. According 
to Mr. Cresap, it will “generally expose itself to the problems of a 
major corporation as they relate to its determination to abide by the 
laws governing the marketing and pricing of products.” 

But the biggest part of the story is yet to be written. Will the 
company follow the board’s advice even in the face of the competitive 
pressures that drove it across the line in the fifties? Will the board be 
able to dig deeply into the company’s inner recesses to stop abuses 
that may begin there? Will the company emphasize development of 
new methods to achieve its ends—or will it trv to utilize the board 
to simply “get around” current laws? 

Only time will tell the answers; but while I’m waiting to find out, 
it is a comfort to know that at least somebody is trying. 


The proven way 
to reach the | 
billion-dollar-plus || 
hospital market || 


omen 


Here’s how HOSPITALS helps you sell 
recession-proof, expanding hospitals : 


Ist in Circulation 


HOSPITALS delivers the highest 
average total paid circulation of 
any hospital publication . . . 21% 
more copies than the next publica- 
tion, 39% more copies than the 
third publication. 


Ist in U.S. Coverage 


In the United States HOSPITALS’ 
circulation exceeds the second pub- 
lication by more than 28%... 38% 
more than the second magazine... 
leads substantially in all A.B.C. 
geographic regions. 


Ist in Reaching Known 
Purchasing Power 


HOSPITALS’ circulation is concen- 
trated among the nation’s leading 
hospitals . . . institutions that meet 
the highest standards in hospital 
service. 


Ist in Advertising Economy 


HOSPITALS’ advertising rates deliv- 
er more readers with known pur- 
chasing power at lowest cost per 


thousand readers . . . a 12-time 
b&w page schedule in HOSPITALS 
costs 23% less than the second pub- 
lication, 24% less than the third 
magazine. 


Ist in Advertiser Acceptance 


From 1945 through 1960 HOSPI- 
TALS gained 747 advertising pages 
as compared to losses of 382 pages 
and 214 pages for the other publi- 
cations in the field. 


Increase your share of the growing hospi- 
tal market ... reach the greatest number 
of prospects at lowest cost . . . capitalize 
on the unequalled prestige of HOSPITALS, 
For details, contact your nearest HOSPI- 
TALS representative today. 


HOSPITALS @% 


JOURNAL OF THE 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 
840 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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The Aim of LIFE 


i 


¢ WILL see some changes in this week’s LIFE. 


One change you may notice at once: the familiar red 
band is gone from the bottom of the cover. And as you 
go on through the magazine, you will find several changes 
in type-face and page layout. 

These are meant, of course, to quicken and sharpen 
communication between printed page and reader's eye. 

You may also be aware of new groupings of the edito- 
rial and advertising pages. The purpose is to give more 
clarity to the pattern of the magazine, more space to 
LIFE’s major stories. 


We seek to strengthen LIFE’s graphic presentation for 
one simple reason: we believe LIFE has increasingly 
important work to do. 

Just a year ago this week, LIFE began a series of articles 
on “The National Purpose” of the United States. Twelve 
eminent Americans —including both candidates for the 
presidency—wrote in LIFE what Americans must do to 
help our nation make the most of its greatness. Their 
reflections were diverse and far ranging. 

One of LIFE’s authors, General David Sarnoff, summed 
up this way: 

‘Our message to humankind must be that America has 

decided, irrevocably, to win the Cold War and thereby 

to cancel out the destructive power of Soviet-based 
communism.” 

Another writer, John Gardner, president of the Carnegie 
Corporation, struck still another theme: 

**The men who founded this nation,” he wrote, ““knew 

that in a world largely hostile to the ideas of freedom, a 
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free society would have to prove that it is capable of, and 
worthy of, survival. The requirement is unchanged to- 
Above all, 


they must prove... their capacity fo achieve excellence.” 


day. Free societies must prove their vigor 


And America seemed to agree. Now that the returns 
are in and the consensus analyzed, it is apparent to the 
editors of LIFE that the national goals of our country can 
be stated in these two propositions 

1) Win the Cold War. 

2) Create a better America. 

Can a magazine presume to say that it will help win the 
Cold War, help create a better America? It cannot pre- 
sume otherwise. Listen to President Kennedy 
“The great organizations of communication . . . in this 
country have an obligation and a responsibility un- 
equaled in our national life, and basic to our national 
future.” 


In its first 25 years LIFE has dedicated itself to enlarging 
communication among the American people through the 
revealing power of picture journalism 

Not only was the idea of telling a news story in pictures 
quite new in 1936 but journalism was the prisoner of 
professional superstitions. Many of the most significant 
concerns of human life were things a mass magazine simply 
wasn't supposed to talk about. For instance: Art—too 
highbrow; Religion toodull; 


too complicated. These subjects were to be seen 


toocontroversial; History 
Science 
or discussed only in the limited-circulation special-interest 
publications. 


Today LIFE is an outstanding reporter on all these 


subjects. Week after week LIFE brings beauty and knowl- 
edge and understanding to more than twenty million 
receptive American homes. 


In so doing, LIFE has developed a reservoir of experi- 


ence and technique in the graphic arts of photojournalism 
which no other publication can draw upon. It has created 
the world’s best staff of photographers, reporters and 
correspondents, deployed in every important news center 
of the world. It has devised a production schedule un- 
matched for speed and geared to the swift interpretation 
of current events while they are still current. 


* * * * 


Thus the first 25 years of LIFE. 

For the next 25 years, therefore, what better dedication 
could there be for LIFE than the fulfillment of National 
Purpose and the pursuit of excellence in our American 
civilization? 


So, for the next 25 years, it is the aim of LIFE to be 

these things: 
magazine of Events and Politics 
magazine of History. 
magazine of Religion. 
magazine of Science and Nature. 
magazine of the Fine and Lively Arts 
magazine of Sport and Adventure. 
magazine of Better Living. 

In all these things LIFE dedicates itself to being a 
lively instrument of the National Purpose, to helping the 
people of America recognize their deepest aspirations 
and work unceasingly toward that fulfillment. 


C. D. Jackson, Publisher LIFE 
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Boot, Saddle, to Horse & Away! 
Miller's Gets in the Sales Saddle 


New 
\\ he 1} 
} 


horse 


] 


t 
hope ( 


horses were 
Miller tig! 
nice thing Tol 
ng to the horsey 
the hounds, rods 
batted around polo 
balls nd when the rich, with notable 
exceptions, began transferring thei 
itte ntions f1 mm horses to othe pleas 


vas ready tor its ne 


growing number of mid 


ompany that began In 
in active retail custome 

of 70,000, and among the names 
ou ll find one who has an address at 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washing 
ton, D.( For Mrs. Kennedvy’s last 
Christmas gift to her active, voung 
husband was a Miller riding outfit 
Jack Miller 
one of the two sons of the founde1 


Jack Miller and his brother Joe have 


refused te run a One horse busine SS 


personally designed by 


use the most modern of 
methods the 


more prosperous than eve 


compar 1S 


Joe is the businessman of the duet 


He developed an active whole sale 


business for Miller's by touring the 
country in a station wagon in orde1 
to determine the needs of the horse 
vorld. He created an enormous mail 
order and wholesale business from 
ranchers, trotters, breeders and just 
plain pleasure rice rs. The rise ot pony 
clubs and dude ranches got a shove 
trom the brothers Miller who'll do 
anvthing short of giving awav a horse 
to create a new rider. 

The Kennedys’ move to Middle- 
burg, Va.—albeit for week ends and 
as an escape trom the Washington 
grind—has given the old company a 
nice boost. Middleburg is in the heart 
of the fox-hunting country and _pic- 
tures of Mrs. Kennedy at race meets 
have been widelv circulated. Tax- 
pavers in swelling numbers seem to 
be taking the attitude that what’s good 
for the President and his Ladv is good 
enough for them. People walk into 
Miller's, these ' demand 
riding clothes “like the ones you made 
for the Kennedys.” 

[he rise of the dude ranch and 
the pony clubs has been such that 
Miller's merchandise, once listed in 
just five pages of foolscap, now crams 
illustrated 
catalog for both wholesale and retail 
customers. The wholesale end of the 


day = and 


a 136-page, handsomely 


TAKES A HEAP O’ FITTIN’ to turn out the posh riding clothes that are good 
enough for Miller’s clients. Such attention to detail helps explain Miller’s success. 


business has been growing rapidly. 
Jack Miller, whom an associate de- 
scribes as “a fiercely individualistic 
creative man and artist as well,” keeps 
a big factorv in England—where they 
seem to understand riding clothes bet- 
ter, having 1,000 vears’ experience on 
us—tailoring the firm’s riding habits. 
The company does more than 
$2,000,000 of business a vear — small 
potatoes compared to our industrial 
giants, but extraordinary for a small 
company like Miller's. And each vear 
the brothers push the figure upwards. 
Within the next ten years the Millers 
expect to hit $10 million a vear. 


Pm When a big Broadway production 
needs riding habits for its stars, the 
producer makes a beeline to East 24th 
Street. Among the shows for which 
the firm has provided correct horsey 
“Auntie Mame,” “Happy 
Hunting” and “Up in Central Park.” 

The Miller brothers smile when 
people bemoan the plethora of West- 
erns on TV. They figure all that riding 
across purple plains and dusty mesas 
has done more than a little for their 
business. And they cater to the urge 
of so many Americans to climb onto 
a saddle by incorporating the latest 
American materials and safety devices 
into their offerings. Hottest news in 
riding breeches, for example, are gar- 
ments fashioned of Helanca stretch 
cloth. A special protective helmet for 
jockies and drivers is getting some- 
thing of a run from timid customers 
who have visions of being tossed on 
their heads. The helmet was designed 
by Whitey Kahn of the Miller Staff. 

For the socially timid rider, Joe 
Miller has become the Emily Post 
of the horse world. He advises cus- 
tomers on the do’s and don'ts of cor- 
rect riding clothes and horsemanship; 
what to wear at a hunt breakfast, a 
horse show or at a dude ranch. 

It may well be that, because of the 
Miller brothers, when you next hear 
“Get a horse!” the voice yelling it will 
be vour wife’s or some other would-be 
horseman in the bosom of the family.® 


togs are 


Wherever you travel... 


Remember ... when you travel on business or pleas- 
ure, United flies more jets to more cities than any 
other airline. Enjoy the comfort and speed of luxurious 
DC-8 and 720 Jets. Enjoy extra schedule convenience 
on United ... the world’s largest jet fleet. 


Wherever you ship... 


To reach customers first and fastest, ship via United, 
too. Every United jet carries freight—up to 14,000 
pounds. United also has a fleet of DC-6 and DC-7 
Cargoliners. This total freight lift serves major cities 
coast to coast, border to border, and gives you the 


ease of single carrier responsibility. 


For travel reservations or to 
reserve space for your next ship- 
ment, call your local United Air 
Lines office. 


UNITED 
ald 


®) 


THE EXTRA CARE LINE 
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Want some truly expert opinions on which news magazine 


is ‘‘the most important magazine of all’? . . . Here they are: 


Newspaper editors 
vote “U.S.News & World Report” 
first among news magazines 
in four important ways 


3etween February 20 and March 20, editors of all dail 
I A nF uary : me fa . e y i Percent of Percent of 

Percent of editors in cities of editors in cities of 
ert w sane =saanpacl ie eragene ALL EDITORS 50,000 AND OVER 100,000 AND OVER 
u sin tease cone site eee ee who name “USN&WR who name “USN&WR” who name “USN&WR’ 
J ere s what they said 


1. “personally read” 56% 67% 69% 


2. “most useful” 


Which 


3. “most objective and fair” 
In your appraisal of the news content 


e would you say is the 
nz of the news 


4. “best job of objective reporting 
on the new administration” 


Since the presidential election, which one of these three maga- 
zines would you say has done the best job of objective report 


ing on the new administration and what to expect from it? 
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QUESTION NO. 1 indicates that “U.S.News & World 
Report” is the year-round favorite magazine for news 
among those whose profession is news, and whose stand- 
ards would be most critical as to what does and does 
not constitute important reading. “U.S.News & World 
Report” publishes more pages of news than any other 
news magazine. 

QUESTION NO. 2 underscores the unique quality of “U.S. 
News & World Report” as the news magazine that pub- 
lishes a great deal of original news—that is, news found 
in no other publication, whether it be magazine or news- 
paper. Obviously, newspaper editors would not be so 
interested in reading what they already knew or had 
printed. Nor would they be inclined to re- 

print exclusive news articles from “U.S.News 

& World Report” to the extent they do— 

in newspapers throughout this nation and 


abroad. 


QUESTION NO. 3 emphasizes one of the 
most fundamental facts about “U.S.News 
& World Report,” namely that only one page 


in the entire magazine ever presents editorial 


opinion of any kind—and that is the last 


page, which presents the editor's opinion. 


THE 
COMPLETE 


The news pages are precisely what they are judged to be— 
objective reporting and analysis by the staff of editors inde- 
pendent of the editorial views expressed on the final page. 


QUESTION NO. 4 is particularly revealing in that the ques- 
tion was asked of newspaper editors when the presidential 
campaign, the election and the first “new frontier” actions 
and decisions were very recent or new events. In this 
highly sensitive area of news, this vote on “the best job 
of objective reporting” (from all shades of political opin- 
ion) is resounding and authentic endorsement, indeed. 


The newspaper editors covered in this survey are only 
one segment of the more than 1,200,000 responsible and 
opinion-making leaders who buy and read 
“U.S.News & World Report” each week. 
These readers include key people in busi- 
ness, industry, government, the professions 
and in the community. They constitute an 
all-important market—one that is prompting 
more and more companies to spearhead 
their advertising campaigns in “U.S.News & 
World Report.” More and more of them now 
consider this magazine to be— 

... the most important magazine of all 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


ws & World Report 


er advertising offices: Bost 


e and Newsweek. For a full documented rer 


rt covering all the details, please tact our advertising sales office at 45 Rocke- 


Philadelphia, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington, London 
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Just this much space in 
The Wall Street Journal 
brought one advertiser 
dozens of inquiries and... 
“a Very large contract.” 


pany 


Lecrarr calgon 
xm AVERUE, MEW _— 


+ Te 


us = 


stRICc — 


nye OFFICE 


pt 
1caN exec 


amer 


= indeed 


wall 


seared Saperviere” 


The mightiest million...and a half 


read THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published at: 
New York - Washington, D.C. - Chicopee Falls - Chicago- Cleveland - Dallas - San Francisco 
...and big, new Riverside (Calif.) plant now under way! 
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ail ny | SIGNIFICANT TRENDS __ 


The Showdown on 


The executive head of a gigantic, highly com- 
petitive organization lives in a big, white mansion 
in the best section of one of our large eastern 
cities. His 6-figure salary is supplemented by a 
handsome $110-a-day expense account. He is 
provided with a huge jet aircraft which he may 
use freely on business trips or on vacation. 


Several times every year he gives lavish parties, 
paid for out of his expense account and designed 
to build good will for his organization. He is 
expected to do this by his customers, and he does. 
Or, if he chooses, he may take them to the 
luxurious mountain lodge provided by the or- 
ganization to talk business. Of course he may 
also use this little resort for his own pleasure, to 
escape the cares of his demanding job. 


As the head of a big business empire, he would 
today be under attack for his “immoral” expense 
account living; for bilking the Government out 
of thousands of dollars of tax money annually. 
He would be accused of supplementing his private 
income with tax-free dollars or services, and of 
using this money for the suspicious ends of trying 
to influence his customers. And he would now 
face the prospect of losing the plane, the lodge 
and most of the expense money. 


But he is not head of a big business; he is the 
President of the United States. Rightly, not a 
voice is raised to protest the “extras” that go along 
with his job. Lord only knows, he deserves any- 
thing the taxpayers can give him to make his 
awful job easier. Certainly no one would expect 
him to break protocol and abandon his traditional 
duties to entertain representatives of the “cus- 
tomer’ countries whose affections America is 
trying to earn. 


Is the comparison exaggerated? Sure it is. There 
are plenty of differences between the head of 
state and the president of a corporation. But this 


Expense Accounts 


comparison does serve to indicate to some degree 
the basic fuzziness of logic, the lack of practical 
thinking, the dominance of mob fever that marks 
the current all-out purge on what is so nicely 
called “expense account living.” 


President Kennedy’s tax proposals, which will be 
in the House Ways & Means Committee until 
next Friday, June 9, have drawn a storm of 
protest and have created a controversy the likes 
of which has not been seen for many a year. And 
one tiny part of the tax bill, the part which vir- 
tually eliminates tax-deductible business enter- 
taining and imposes minimal dollar limits on ex- 
penses, stirred up the biggest hornet’s nest of all. 


It takes little or no trouble to find plenty of 
examples of expense account abuses. And no one 
is trying to deny these abuses exist. Whenever 
possible, they should be eliminated. And, granted, 
the Internal Revenue Service does have a right 
to complain and to ask for stronger legislation. 
The present system at times seems to be really 
stacked in favor of the expense account offender. 


Time after time IRS has unearthed examples of 
luxurious personal spending that was only vaguely 
tinted with the legitimacy of a business expense. 
And, time after time, the appeal courts, in apply- 
ing the vague “reasonable and necessary” test to 
such expenses, has ruled in favor of the defendent. 


But even so, this ill-conceived, illogical and un- 
necessary Administration proposal is not justified. 
It does not solve the problem; it eliminates it, 
along with the overwhelmingly high percentage 
of legitimate, necessary expense spending. 


Just what is this proposal expected to accomplish? 
This appears to be a confusing question: To the 
growing legions who regard expense accounts as 
something immoral, this bill is a piece of reform 
legislation. To others (and evidently to those who 
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-SV SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


(continued) 


propose dl it it 1s suppose d to produce revenue, 


The morality question is out the window. In the 
first place, the Administration bill does nothing 
to stop expense account spending; it only taxes it 
And, if spending money to entertain a prospect 
in hopes he will buy is basically immoral, so is 
sponsoring a television show, which is the same 


thing on a much larger scale 


Some supporters of the bill feel that the im- 
morality question arises because those who enjoy 
the privileges of an expense account are able to 
maintain a higher standard of living than their 
less fortunate counterparts who are forced to exist 
on just their taxable salaries. Insofar as a few 
people are able to milk lavish vacations out of 
the non-taxable account, this is true. But for the 
great majority of sales and marketing men who 
must take clients to swank restaurants five nights 
a week or sit through the same hit show seven 
times with seven different customers, this “high 
standard of living” is plain hard work. Then, too, 
employers know when their men get extra value 
from company-paid expenses, and determine sal- 
aries accordingly. 


So, in spite of the mistaken impression in the 
novel-reading, envious popular mind, expense ac- 
counts as they are nearly always used are not a 
morality issue. Now, how does the proposed legis- 


lation stand up as a revenue producing measure? 


Not too well. How many big orders are landed 
as a result of expense account spending? No one 
will ever know for sure, but no one can deny that 
the number is substantial indeed. However, if 
the new tax measures reduce the number of meet- 
ings — and hence the number of big, fat, taxable 
orders — the net result would definitely be a re- 
duction in tax income. And this, of course, doesn’t 
even take into consideration the taxes paid by 
hotels, restaurants, clubs and what not on income 


that could all but vanish with limits on expenses. 


There is further evidence that this measure was 
conceived in haste: 
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@ Even the bill's supporters admit that the great 
majority of abuses are by the proprietors of small, 
closely held corporations. It is against every 
vestige of common sense to inflict widespread 
controls on the business majority, the larger 


publicly held organizations. 


@ There is absolutely no recognition of the fact 
that in today’s world of minute profit margins, the 
typical company is in danger of spending too little, 
not too much; and, if one of these companies feels 
it must spend a certain amount to accomplish a 
certain end, this is hardly a frivolous decision. 


@ There is no recognition of the fact that if this 
bill is passed, it will be most harmful to the small, 
struggling business on its way up. The large 
company with its more extensive funds can far 
better afford to spend the extra, taxable money 
on entertainment. It is the small business which 
most needs the tax break. 


@ And there is no recognition of the fact that 
one expense structure cannot hope to apply with 
equal fairness to all segments of business. Not only 
does “business protocol” demand different levels 
of spending by executives of different positions, 
but spending in one field is entirely different from 
spending in another. While the salesman with a 


“hot” product sold in small towns may spend 
almost nothing, a salesman selling a standard prod- 
uct in a big city may spend a small fortune. 


Perhaps the biggest problem is that popular 
sentiment against expense accounts has been built 
up to such a point that the Congressman voting 
against these restrictions would appear to be cast- 
ing his vote in favor of sin. Even the Assistant 
Minority Leader of the House, Rep. John Byrnes 
(R., Wis.), failed to mention the expense account 
proposals in his lengthy denunciation of the Ad- 
ministration’s tax bill. In short, it looks like busi- 
ness may be stuck with all or most of this con- 
strictive measure, unless it can devise, promote 
and win support for a compromise measure—and 
it must have enough business concessions to get 
Congress off the hook—before the bill reaches its 
final step, the Senate floor, later this summer. 


EBERHARD FABER 
Pen & Pencil Co. 


found that, in the 


newsweekly field. 


NEWSWEEK 
REACHES 

ITS CUSTOMERS 
AND PROSPECTS 
MOST EFFICIENTLY! 


Eberhard Faber, in cooperation with Newsweek, EBERHARD FABER Pen & Pencil Co. 
recently conducted its own marketing and read- 2,191 CUSTOMERS AND PROSPECTS 


. . * . urrent | | 
ership study among the principal buyers of office eee 


| COST PER 
black-and-white page rates | % COVERAGE 


MENTION* 


supplies and equipment... selected its own NEWSWEEK | 44.4 $8.04 


sample of customers and prospects. The results 


+ —- _____- \- —- 
U. S. NEWS & | 
, 28.4 | 10. 
demonstrate that Newsweek is the efficient way WORLD REPORT | ons 


| 44.6 14.62 


to reach the people who buy! TIME 
peo} 


Newsweek ... by industry's own measurements ...the most efficient newsweekly 
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“It's a 
Wishous Circle’ 


by Donald L. Spotts 


a contest 
pull I 
sh I knew if 
sweepstakes 


would work bet 


liquidating deal 


ngs most often 


li “nts ponder 


use during the 


The problem is, of course, aca- 
aemik There 
Vhat 


ea. \ 


portant than how 


is no universal pana- 
you do is often less im- 
you do it. 
A promotion like a stew. Get- 
ing the proper ingredients together 
only part of the job. 
who knows his business 
cooking. The promotion 
in the world, without proper 
indling and follow-through, can be 


i disastrous dud 


Someone 
must do 


best 


lo paraphrase and plagiarize our 

friends at “Selling 

Sweepstakes will 

as well this year as they 

1960. A contest could 

ust as effective. Self-liquidators 
never go “out of style.” 


Coca-Cola, 
Knows no Season fd 
just 


good 


We are thankful, 


one element ot the 


that 
promotion busi- 
More and more 
success doesn’t 
just “happen.” This has meant more 
business for us, from people who 
want the expert guidance, workable 
ideas and mechanical help that as 
sure 


however, 


1eSS 1S Cnanging 


people now realize 


success. 


Ideas, 
S.M.C 


proy e we 


counsel and advice are free 
We ask only a chance to 
can do as well for 
done 


you as 
and tell 
you who those others are. If you are 
to step out of the “wishous” 
into the ‘‘winners,” 


we have for others, 
ready 


circle call us! 


SPOTTS MAILING 
RATION 
2402 University Avenue 
St. Paul 
MI 5-5841 


CORPO- 


1, Minnesota 
MI 5-5842 
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MARKETING 


FREEZE-DRIED FOODS 


Chic ago — A method of food 
processing developed by Armour and 
threatens the frozen food 


Re irigeration and 


indus 
preservatives 
eliminated in the process called 
freeze-drving through which meat and 
ther foods can be stored for long 
Named Star-Lite, the 
third one 
eighth of their original weights 
The treeze dried 
than 98‘ of the 


without change in tissue 


pe riods of time 


foods 


weigh only one 
foods have more 
moisture removed 
structure or 
size ot tood 
taste 
comparabk to 


The company says it will 
texture and eve-appeal 
that of fresh foods. 
Preparing the food for cooking is a 


matter of soaking it in water 


retain 


Armour 
is focusing first marketing efforts on 
outdoorsmen, construction crews, etc 


and later will sell to housewives 


GETTING THE VOTE 


Chicago The tester has got a new 
test. The A. ¢ Nielsen Co. has ac- 
quired all rights and patents to opin- 
ion-gathering mechanisms of the Auto- 
mated Preference Testing ( orp. These 
mechanisms center around the small 
Aptimeters) which 
are strategically located in retail out- 


voting machines 
lets for recording consumers’ opinions 
Shoppers have been reported quite 


responsive in voting preferences on 
such matters as label designs, prices, 
pac kages, etc. The technique is also 
supposed to be cheaper and _ faster 


than conventional methods 


THE WAY WEST 


Tokyo—A Japanese manufacturer has 
decided to look before leaping occi- 
dental. The Tsugami Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., of Tokvo has hired the mar- 
keting and management consulting 
firm of Ward J. Jenssen, Inc., Los An- 
to study the U.S. market for 
Japanese imports ot heavy production 
machinery. The nation-wide study, 
which will require about four months 
to complete, is reported to be the first 
of its kind ever made by an American 
firm 


geles 


CENTENNIAL BROCHURE 


New York—Relief is on the wavy for 
idvertisers tempted but wary of be 
coming involved in the thin-skinned 


1961 


issue of the Civil War. A 1 2-page 
“Aids for Advertisers”’—has 


been prepared by the advertising com- 


brochure 


mittee of the Centennial Commission. 
A few food advertisers 
could compare today’s food with the 
fare of that time; drug manufacturers 
might dramatize the lack of medicine; 
and so on, in every field, from banks 
Confederate currenc\ to 
military aviation). 


suggestions: 


airlines 
Copies of the bro- 
chure may be obtained by writing to 
the committee chairman, Kermit Sloan, 
The Curtis Publishing Co., Independ- 
ence Square, Philadelphia S Fa. 


THE CAR OR THE TAX? 


London — Controversy surrounding a 
proposed British tax law has American 
importers of the Rolls-Royce automo- 
bile wondering if the glamour car is 
on the way out. If the proposal, part 
of the 1961-62 budget, becomes law, 
capital allowance on business cars 
for tax purposes will be limited to 
$5,600. The 2,400 sold in the 
home market last vear represent half 
the company’s production, and many 
of these cars, selling at $16,000, were 
bought by 


cars 


British concerns and _ as- 
signed to top executives. The firms 
were able to write off much of the 
cost as business expenses. Consequent- 
lv, the new proposal represents a seri- 
ous threat to the home market. 
Rolls-Royce has three alternatives 
if the proposal becomes law. It can 
expand overseas markets—a tough but 
not impossible job. It can produce a 
lower-price car for both domestic and 


The Survey Says* 


Auto Sales to Average Family 
Up 16% 


Today $698 


“Sales through Automotive Dealers as shown in Soles 
Monagement's 1952 and 196! Survey of Buying Power 


on the MOVE 


foreign markets—which appears to be 
the most expedient solution. Or it 
can get out of the automobile business 
entirely. The company has previously 
made the statement that it would not 


produce a car of inferior quality 


Cocty's never overpowers the other 
tte nme Uhrwughh Mixed any way we like — tall 


shut, plain or fancy —Corby's proves again xnd again that it's 


The smoothest whiskey this sde of Canedo 


ADJECTIVITY 


New York—Few still call it blasphemy 
to underplay a product, nevertheless 
such campaigns demand a cunning 
hand. The latest attempt: 
jective 


a new ad 
“underwhelming” — and ; 
bottle of Corby’s dwarfed by rte ir 
drinks aims to point out how the 
whiskey’s taste complements the basic 
flavor of anv drink without dominating 
it. Underplaying runs the risk of going 
from oblique emphasis (as in Corby’s) 
to real self-depreciation (which can be 
entertaining, yet not move the prod- 
uct). 


WINE AND POSES 

New York—There is a risk in reducing 
1 “class” product to its lowest com- 
mon demominator. Yet that will be 
the marketing policy of National Dis- 
tillers in its U. S. introduction of Pre- 
fontaines, the best-selling table wine 
of France. Banished will be the Amer- 
ican images of foreign wines—dusty 
labels and vintage years; even the 
pedigree will be gone. There will be 
one label with two varieties—red and 
white—and one size—the fifth. The 
brand is now being sold in 11 states. 
Advertising is scheduled to begin in 
six months, after distribution has been 
made in a cross section of the U.S. 


BAD SPORT 


Washington—The FTC reports that 
this is the season when racketeers take 
advantage of the demand for sporting 
goods. Our national sport, for instance, 
got a hollow international ring when 
one importer falsely advertised his 
Japanese-made baseball gloves as en- 
dorsed by leading major leaguers. Al- 
so, a few ads showed boats equipped 
with lush accessories—which weren't 
included in the advertised 
price. The FTC is clamping down on 
such deceptive practices, vet still ex- 
pects a different racket this fall: vowls 
of rage from swindled sportsmen 


however, 


SENDING SALES 


Albertson, L. I. — One solution to the 
problem of having plenty of prospects 
but a small sales force is offered by 
the Digitronics Corp., which recentl\ 
introduced a new electronic system 
for transmitting data at high speed 
between widely scattered points, using 
regular dial telephone lines. The com- 
pany utilized the product itself as a 
vehicle for selling. With most of the 
prospects centered around four cities, 
Digitronics decided to demonstrate 
the equipment by transmitting and 
receiving data via telephone c alls be- 
tween Los Angeles and Chicago, and 
New York and Denver. 
people attended special sessions where 
calls were made every half-hour to 
give visual proof of 
Through the system, which is called 
the Dial-o-verter, the cost and time of 
transmission is the same as that of a 
regular phone call. Previously, much 
of this data was sent by mail or over 


Scores of 


effectiveness. 


leased lines. 


WEATHER SELLS GAS 


New York—Among the leaders in the 
trend toward higher quality premiums 
is Texaco, Inc., which recently un- 
veiled a barometer as its latest’ in- 
centive item for consumers. The com- 
pany hopes that the barometer will 
emphasize its campaign to show how 
gasoline blends are changed to suit 
area and climatic conditions. It’s Tex- 
aco’s first adult premium. The previ- 
ous successes, a tov tank truck and 
a model Texaco station, were pro- 
moted as children’s gifts. The truck 
reached the 500,000 sales mark, with 
the station close behind. An advance 
order of 350,000 barometers has been 
placed with manufacturer Minneap- 
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IF YOU. NOW 
Or ever will 


BUY BINDERS 
. we'll send you this invaluable 
VPD SALES BINDER 
REFERENCE BOOK 


WOSHUA MEIER CO 
Pin owe eo toe 
Se a ee 
“ 


, 400 
ready-made" 
VPD BINDERS 


HELPS YOU TO... 


CUT BINDER COSTS DRASTICALLY — ready-made 
VPD BINDERS are far less expensive than custom- 
made jobs. 

DEVELOP PRESENTATIONS FASTER, MORE EASILY 
— you can select a style and size (7 x 5 up to 
24 x 18) from over 400 different “in stock” VPD 
binders immediately and tailor presentations ma- 
terial to it. 

ELIMINATE WORK, HEADACHES — no nuisance 
of “working out” a binder, no time wasted ex- 
plaining specifications, approving samples. Just 
look thru VPD REFERENCE BOOK and select. 

MEET DEADLINES EASILY — all VPD BINDERS are 
ready for immediate delivery from your stationer. 


Write now for your free 
copy of the #10 
VPD Binder Reference Book 


JOSHUA MEIER COMPANY, INC. 


601 WEST 26th STREET, NEW- YORK 
MANUFACTURERS OF SALES BINDERS SINCE 1933 
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Last year... 


letters, 
phone calls and visits 


from readers were received by the 


Reader Response 
SCORECARD 


670,000 bought Fashion 


Patterns & Books, Needlework Patterns 
and Designer Dollar Patterns. 


1,069,000 catered 


The News Football Consensus. 


806,000 contactes 


The News Information Bureau. 


37,000 wrote to the Editor. 
65,000 made Food Inquiries. 
247,986 sent entries 


in The News World Series Contest. 


113,725 contributed to News 
Features, “Bright Sayings”, “Voice 

of the People”, “Household Helps”, 
“Inquiring Fotographer”, “Embarrassing 
Moments”, “Real Life Stories”. 


86,272 asked about 


Interior Decorations. 


83,175 queried “Correct Thing”. 


78,000 sent photos to the 


Beautiful Child Contest. 


135,000 attended 


News-sponsored events. 
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NEW YORK NEWS! 


Here is dramatic evidence that The News has the most 
responsive audience in the world. 


Here is a newspaper that provokes thought, stimulates action, 
elicits reader response in numbers unmatched by any other 
newspaper in the country. By mail, by phone and in person, 
News readers by the millions contacted their favorite 
newspaper. They mailed in money for patterns, cook books, 
weather almanacs and income tax books... bought tickets to 
News-sponsored events... flocked to The News Information 
Bureau for help on a score of subjects, and wrote thousands 
of letters to the Editors for insertion in The News itself. 


Here is tangible proof that News readers respond 
enthusiastically to News features and services. And 
market-wise Advertisers know they respond just as eagerly 
to the advertising columns, which is one big reason why 
FOR 30 CONSECUTIVE YEARS THE NEWS LED ALL 
NEW YORK NEWSPAPERS IN RETAIL ADVERTISING! 


THES’ NEWS 


NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


More than TWICE the circulation, daily and 


Sunday, of any other newspaper in America. 


MARKETING on the MOVE 


(continued) 


olis-Honevwell for the expected rush. 

The barometer also includes a ther- 
mometer and a humidity recorder. It 
will sell for $3.50 and will be backed 
by national advertising. Order cou- 
pons will be available at the nearly 
40,000 Texaco stations. So each dealer 
can follow up on prospects, he will 
receive a list of people in his neigh- 
borhood who ordered the barometer. 


A COOL CIRCULATION 

New York—The most widely circulated 
business publication in 1961 will prob- 
ably be a trading stamp catalog. The 
Sperry and Hutchinson Co. will dis- 
tribute 32 million copies of its 132- 
page catalog. Company officials say 
the increase in circulation was 
prompted by the addition of new 
major outlets and the results of a 
recent survey that indicated 48% of 
U.S. families are now Green Stamp 
collectors. 


ae 


gywowil NEW 

cowPael | EXCITING 
oo MI SCOVERY 9 
WW SPONGES! 


SILENT SALESMAN 


Chicago—Test-it-yourself is the draw 
the Simoniz Co. uses to sell its new 
sponge to chain store buying com- 
mittees. Two sponges are included in 
the sleeve of a special “leave behind” 
package that explains the principal 
feature (soft drying), points out the 
profit structure, and specifically recom- 
mends a quantity for the first order 
When the salesman leaves, the buying 
committee is expected to test the soft 
drving feature by wetting one sponge, 
letting it dry, then comparing it with 
the one which has not been near the 
water. 


THE NAME MACHINE 


New York—A rose by any other name 
may cost you money. Names—whether 


Can your account executive* 


drive a tractor-shovel? 


If you sell chewing gum, a building contractor is just another 
consumer. But if you sell construction machinery, he is a shrewd 
businessman with very special problems and a special language. 
You had better know what you’re talking about and, even 
more important, what he’s thinking about if you’re going to 
sell him a tractor-shovel. 

Marsteller-Rickard’s clients sell things like tractors and data 
processing machines. They need advertising that is knowledgeably 
creative ——— advertising that is logically persuasive adver- 
tising that speaks the language of the customer. 

Knowledgeability isa Marsteller-Rickard specialty, and it’s what 
makes Marsteller-Rickard a specialized agency. 


*The Marsteller-Rickard account executive in the photograph can 
drive a tractor well enough to make his living at it. In fact, he has. 
Other Marsteller-Rickard account executives have made livings 
as engineers, chemists, farmers, editors, lawyers, and businessmen. 


Marsteller. 
Rickard. 
Gebhardt and 
Reed. Inc. 


ADVERTISING « PUBLIC RELATIONS ¢ MARKETING RESEARCH 
NEW YORK e« PITTSBURGH ¢ CHICAGO « TORONTO 
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PAPER 
PEACOCK 


he peacock, they tell us, flaunts 
You, too, can attract 


ad Pi 


color to win attention. (From lady peacocks, 
attention with color. But in a more business- 


apers you can color-code any engineering or 


plify paperwork. Eliminate routing errors. Make 


sure important or top secret documents get 
instant action when needed. In engineering, 
for example, ‘blueprints’ no longer need 
be blue. Office systems—production control, 
order-invoicing, income tax returns—can be 
coded by function, status, time or destina- 
tion. Sales bulletins, charts, graphs, presen- 
tations can be brightened. . 


. made more 


> by color. Want to simplify, error-proof your office system? Show your 


Our booklet Color sa 


{ 


mmunicati 


Colored Papers spee i 


head. 12 eve atching stocks 


semi-dr Jzafax machines 


Remember: for best results from Ozalid 
Ozalid Paper and Ozalid 


upples 


» Ozalid Paper and Ozalid Supplies 
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Ss sO much 
, Dept 332, Johnsor 


for dry Ozalid and 


.so much faster" tells you how. Send 


oe OZALID 


WE REPEAT 


OZALID 


DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


yn, cut over- 


Whiteprinters 


we repeat; 
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MARKETING on the MOVE: 


(continued) 


of a new product, a new division, o1 
even a new baseball team—play a 
decisive part in gaining public ac- 
ceptance. That’s why the Service 
Bureau Corp., a subsidiary of IBM 
has initiated its electronic naming 
service. No more floorpacing, brain- 
storming, or public contests. Just de- 
cide on the specifications, such as how 
manv letters, then feed the electronic 
machine. Out of its bowels comes not 
only the last but the ultimate word 
For instance, from a tvpical five-letter 
word list: FLEER, FLEES, FLEET 
FLIAC .... ad infinitum. You take it 
from there. 


EXECUTIVE FOR LOAN 


Rockland, Mass.—In an unusual move 
to improve manufacturer and super- 
market relations, Scott Paper Co. as- 
signed one of its executives to join 
Tedeschi’s Super Markets. The manu- 
facturer’s district sales manager, John 
Yates, became an actual member of 
the super’s staff, and for the next year 
he will work closely with its manager 
to learn the ropes in big retail food 
outlets. He will participate in regular 
meetings of buyers, merchandisers, 
store supervisory personnel and sales 
promotion and advertising depart- 
ments. 

At the end of his “tour of duty” 
Yates will report back to Scott on 
what he has learned. This knowledge 
should give the big company plenty of 
insight and perhaps a big edge on 
competition in working with super- 
markets. 


COMPACT TIRES 


Buffalo—Looking more like a pancake 
than an automobile tire, Dunlop Tire 
and Rubber’s new space-saver spare 
deflates to a thickness of less than one 
inch. The tire was designed purely 
as an emergency spare to enable a 
motorist with a flat to reach a place 
where the damaged tire can be re- 
paired or replaced, but its tread life 
is reported to be from 300 to 400 
miles. Lighter, less expensive, and oc- 
cupying considerably less space than 
a conventional tire, the space-saver 
is a narrow-section tubeless tire, 
mounted on a flat disk. When needed, 
the tire can be inflated with a CO: 
bottle supplied with the unit. 

Dunlop plans to market it this 
summer, with the first units designed 
to fit the more popular American com- 
pacts. 


SALES 


MANAGERS: 


one of America’s 


hottest 


markets 
now! 


Business is good in lowa! Department store 
sales in major cities are up 13% over first three 
months last year! Personal savings and income 
. .. home building permits . . . farm prices — 
all are up sharply. New car sales are ahead of 
the national average. lowans don't know what 
recession means! 


You may be dealing yourself out of this hot market by 
following an outmoded rule of space buying . . . that 
is, buying space only according to published Metropoli- 
tan Area population ranking. This ranking, for instance, 
lists Des Moines (Polk County) way down the list in size 
of Metropolitan Area markets. 


But we aren’t talking about Des Moines or a lifeless sta- 
tistic — because that statistic distorts the actual mar- 
keting facts. What we are talking about is the exciting 
concept of a horizontal, state-wide market instead of a 
vertical, metropolitan one. We are talking about IOWA 

. not “just another state,’’ but one of America’s most 
consistentiy active markets, unified by the state-wide 
coverage of one of America’s great newspapers, the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune! 


The key to it is ‘circulation coverage."’ Truth is, with 
50% or better coverage in 76 lowa counties, Des 
Moines Sunday Register ranks No. 11 and Daily Des 
Moines Register and Tribune with same coverage in 
34 lowa counties ranks No. 28 among Metropolitan 
Area markets. 


What kind of job do these papers do for you? State re- 
tailers as far as 182 miles from Des Moines — whose ads 
must pay off — use the Register and Tribune regularly. 
National and regional chains report great successes with 
state-wide campaigns . . . Sears, Kresge’s, House of 
Vision, Walker's Shoes, many others. Says Richard E. 
Scherling, general merchandise manager, Killian’s de- 
partment store, Cedar Rapids .. . ‘‘We have ex- 
panded from a 13-county retail area to a 99- 
county, lowa-wide market with the Des Moines 
Sunday Register." 


The customers are buying in lowa — 
now’s the time to reach them. 
Now's the time to break the 
‘‘space-buying rules’’ and 
stir up sales for you 
in record-breaking 
lowa with ‘‘The 
Hometown Paper 
for the Whole 
State of 


lowa...”" 


Represented Nationally by: Newspaper Marketing Associates — New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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MARKETING PICTOGRAPH 


21 Million Working Women 


More buying decisions are being made by women these days simply 
because they've been earning more money. In the last decade, non- 
farm employment among males shows a modest 12% rise, while 


the women workers have increased their numbers by almost one-third. 


1950 


women at work 


35,388,000 


men at work 


women at work 


39,843,000 


men at work 


UP 12.6% 


Source: U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review — Feb. 1961, Vol. 84, No. 2. 


THE BEST 
COMMUNICATIONS 
IN THE WORLD 
CAN’T HELP 

YOUR BUSINESS 
IF YOU 

DON’T KNOW 
ABOUT THEM 


This man can bring you the whole story! 


He’s one of our Communications Consultants. 
He brings “ideas.” 


He shows businesses, both large and smally 
how Bell System communications can help 
them reduce paperwork, save time, cui costs, 
keep customers happy, boost sales and profits. 


He’s done it for hundreds of firms— 

and he ean do it for yours. 

He’s trained to analyze business operations 
and to find better, more profitable ways 

to use modern communications. 

He’s backed by Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
world renowned for communications research. 
He can help your business—and his counsel 

is yours without cost or obligation. 

Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office 
and ask for a Communications Consultant. 


BELL 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


tT 


The one source for all business communications 
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: SP CAeaAS that sell at the point of sale 


Your pay-off advertising at the point of sale can be made more effective through CSP’s 
complete service. We do the whole job... create, design, produce ...a single dis- 
play or a year-round program. We produce displays of every kind, plastic, cardboard, 
metal, cloth or you name it, including complete dealer kits. Whatever your product 
or market, we can do the whole job—from idea to distribution—better! For new 
brochure packed with ideas that sell, write us. 2635 North Kildare, Chicago 39, Ill. 


Distinctive dealer’s showroom 

wall display combines wood, metal 
and vacuum-formed plastic 
medallion to make a permanent, 
impressive year-round display. 


Realistic, 3-D.vacuum-formed plastic 
display. Full.year’s use and attention 
assured by actual tear-off calendar ! 


Cleverly-balanced 

gift packages and 
arrow rotate by 

battery powered motor. 
Striking, attention- 
getting display for 
window, counter, shelf. 


} . . 
the fester refresher 


GO 


~ * DETRO;T 


eels. We 
6 CANS OF KERLHATON 
KEN-L-TREATS. 


Oe OME MENT MEAL OR 
KEN-L-BISKET 


IU LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
eave lee FA AR 


scope of value analysis 


As the nation’s first company formed 
to offer value analysis to industry, we 
were particularly pleased over SM’s 
April 21 story [“What Value Analysis 
Means to You”]}.... 

One of the most fertile and as yet 
untapped phases of VA is the effect 
it can have on the yield of progressive 
sales persons. Each time we conduct 
a seminar where specialty suppliers 
are invited, we see so clearly the need 
to have sales representatives become 
cognizant of the techniques of VA. 

What an immense effect a salesman 
would create if he could use the lan- 
guage of the trained value engineer. 
Yet—to interest sales managers to the 
degree of utilizing a portion of time 
devoted to sales meetings is almost 
impossible. . . 

J. K. Fow.xes 
President 
Value Analysis, Inc 
Newport Beach, Cal 


— For several years we have 
heard the term “value analysis” and 
have been able to apply most of its 
techniques in our production depart- 
ment; but we have not yet adequatels 
comprehended its implications as a 
selling tool for our products. Your 
article does an excellent job of trans- 
lating this VA concept into the sales- 
man’s language. .. . 


H. S. CumMINGs 
General Manager 
Lowell Wrench Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 


‘sellers vs. buyers’ 


I was very pleased to see your 
comments on “Just How Guilty Are 
the Electric Companies?” [SM, April 
7). I think it’s high time that a lot 
of the sales organizations came out 
and publicized methods being used 
by purchasing groups to hammer 
down prices to the point where it’s 
almost impossible to stay in business 
with a profit... . 

Sellers vs. buyers have gotten to the 
point unions and management were 
at some time ago, in that all the rules 
are one sided. 

I don’t think individual companies 
can accomplish the most good, but 
sales organizations of various types 
might be able to get the ear of a 
committee like Kefauver’s. .. . 

Congratulations on starting the ball 
rolling. 


(Name withheld by request) 


Your editorial on the electric com- 
panies is a good one. What a pity 
Earl Kintner, Ex-Attorney General 
Rogers, and Bob Kennedy will prob- 
ably not see it. 


J. W. Moore 


The J. W. Moore Co. 
New Orleans, La. 


not new, just emphasized 


.. . Your item on “Car Renters Ex- 
pand” [“Marketing on the Move, SM, 
April 7] gave the impression that Na- 
tional Car Rentals System is just now 


Nation’s Business answers SM 


The cover of the April 7 issue of Sales Management asked the ques- 
tion (with a ?) “What’s Happened to Salesmanship?” The May cover 
of Nation’s Business appears to answer the question with the same 


headline, sans question mark. 


, 
edited 


Where U.S. debt to veterans ends meew 
Young newcomers sell conservative VIEW ses» 


Sales Management 


the big 
question 


to all companies 
using 10 or more 
business cars 


Have you investigated Hertz fleet- 
car leasing? (It has been described 
by leading companies as “‘the low- 
est cost sales-insurance we ever 
took out.) Find out how Hertz 
Fleetcar Leasing plans cater to the 
special needs of larger users of 
business cars. Discover how they’re 
tailored for companies which best 
benefit from the nation’s most ex- 
tensive coast-to-coast leasing facili- 
ties, and from operating efficiency 
perfected over 30 years. Each “‘10- 
Plus” plan replaces your cars with 
brand-new Chevrolet, Corvairs, or 
other fine cars; assumes full re- 
sponsibility for maintenance and 
repairs; and reduces the many an- 
noying details of fleet administra- 
tion to the writing of one budgetable 
check each month. Use coupon 
below to learn why more and more 
multi-car companies agree Hertz 
Fleetleasing makes the best busi- 
ness sense for them. 


CAR LEASE 


HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING, 

Att. H. F. Ryan, V.P. 

The Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave. 
New York 21, N. Y. Dept. D-62. 


Please send me your new fleetcar leasing 
booklet 


NAME 

POSITION 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 


ps ee cee 


June 2, 


Frequency — Gg ETS icomnent 
and ining to operate in air terminals 

‘tt me submit that currently National 

ir Rentals has concentrated on air 

terminal coverage for vears and _ is 

ul established in over 120 major airports 


1 the U.S. alone 
The actual news concerned plans to 
- expand our use of outdoor advertising 
into an additional 50 markets. . . 
We agree with you in principle that 
l 1 
the other car rental systems can expect 
ompetition from us—but we certainly 


ee don't want our customers to think 
were just now getting around to open- 
ing offices in airport terminal build- 


CHARLES B. WOLF! 


iblic Relations Director 
National Car Rental System, Inx 


is, Mo 


in the Remarkable sige eae 


What's Happened to Salesman- 
ship? [SM, April 7 


Re-educate the fizzle seller, equip 
the “peddler” with a pushcart instead 
of a briefcase, and convince the sales- 


nan that push-button enthusiasm is 
» substitute for product knowledge 


N Please advise the cost of 100 re- 
ewspapers “hs le 


RoBert R. Clark 
M inacer 
Ceramic Veneer Division 


FREQUENCY AND BULK DISCOUNTS rsa Brick and Tile Co 
effective July 1, 1961 oe 


6 Weeks in 12 Weeks in 24 Weeks in 
7 Weeks 13 Weeks 26 Weeks . Without question you'll have 
300 lines 2 many inquiries for reprints of this. I 
600 lines 3 5 believe it is one of the most honest 
1,000 lines appraisals of today’s sales problem 
1,500 lines I believe 1,000 reprints would sat- 
2,408 lines isfy our needs at this time. 


Page A. R. McFapneNn 


Vice President, Sales 
36 Weeks in 48 Weeks in : ; ; o 
39 Weeks 52 Weeks ee = Dehydrating & 
llliing “Oo 

300 lines 8 Kansas Citv, Mo 

600 lines 9 » 

,000 lines 10 
1,508 waes 12 .. one of the most informative and 
— lines 14 a true articles I have read in a long time 

age 6 concerning the American sales indus- 


BULK DISCOUNTS FIRST try... 
2,500 lines 3 in ILLINOIS Lewis L. Ortow 


5,000 lines in 


10,000 lines Population 
25,000 lines 


National Retail Sales Manager 
Department 620 
and Sears, Roebuck and Co 

50,000 lines Sales Chicago, II] 
75,000 lines (outside 
100,000 lines Chicago) 
& Once again, however, an SM 
reader takes violent exception to some 

of the thoughts advanced in “What's 
R @) Cc K F  @ ) R D Happened to Salesmanship.” See re- 
buttal #2, “Poor Salesmanship Or 


MORNING STAR € Regisfer-Republic alin 


page 68. 
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‘PRESS 


OISPATCH © 


This label speeds styles from sewing-room to showroom overnight 


Styles stitched together today can set trends tomorrow anywhere in the 50 states and Canada, when 
they get the distinctive AIR EXPRESS label. This label tells many things to many people. /t tells the 
drivers of 13,000 special AiR EXPRESS trucks to pick up and deliver door-to-door. /t tel/s the loading 
crews of America’s 35 scheduled airlines that this shipment goes first on, first off. And it says that it 
rates kid-glove handling all the way. Are you planning to 
ship new products or styles? Cal// AiR EXPRESS today and 
discover how /ittle it costs to put this label on your shipment Al R EX. P id & SS 
and get all the competitive advantages that go with it. 


& CALL AIR EXPRESS DIVISION OF RE A EXPRESS ° GETS THERE FIRST VIA U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 


THEY'RE IN THE NEWS 
i TR eA) NE TT AS AS IY ASRS 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


American Oil's Miller: 


Customer-Oriented 


He's William H. Miller, big (six 
three), articulate, 
attendant 


broad should rs one 


a former gas station 
And he’s carrving on his 
of the most im- 
marketing 


portant jobs in the com- 
Miller 


p of marketing for the nation’s 


petitive oil business. For Bill 
is \ 
newest national oil company, Ameri- 
can Oil. He runs the consolidated 
sales operations of Standard Oil (In- 
American Oil Co., and Utah 
Oil Refining Co. Status? His is one 
of the five biggest jobs in oil market- 
ng. Miller, who’s 54, began his career 


diana 


as a service station attendant during 
He had thought he’d 
be a teacher after he graduated from 


the de pression 


Motec’s Buryan: Everything’s Marketing! 


The v P of marketing is almost a 
post-war phenomenon. But Edmund 
F. Buryan re pre sents the m irke ting 
p carried to his highest exponent 


Recently he 
Motec In- 


the marketing pre sident 


over the top iob for 
dustries, Inc., which, until he st ppe d 
nto the pict Minne 
ipolis-Moline ». And since this 47 


used to be 
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vear-old whirlwind blew into the com- 
pany things haven't been the same, 
from a marketing point of view. He's 
completely changed the orientation of 
the company by transforming each de- 
partment and function into an arm 
of marketing. Alreadv he sees a 20% 
sale S increase tor this year aS a direct 


result. Burvan wears thick spectacles, 


1961 


Parsons College in Iowa, and for a 
while he did teach and coach. But 
in the summer he worked as a clerk 
for Indiana Standard. After a year 
of teaching he switched, began his 
1937 he 
was sales manager of the company’s 
Quinev, Ill., division office. 


rise in the oil business. By 


His up- 
ward slogging included such posts 
as assistant general manager of re- 
seller sales, general manager of mar- 
keting and general manager of sales. 
“The 
nonsense voice, “comes first, last, al- 
We try 
sales programs and our marketing 
philosophies.” How? By hiring bright 
young men, giving them the best pos- 
sible training, re-routing them for ex- 


perienc c. 


customer,” he says in a no- 


WaVvs. to customer-orient our 


He is hipped on service 
station design, helped create the com- 
pany’s first post-war station. Now he’s 
concerned about “blend.” He’s mixing 
Standard, Utah oil 
people without, he hopes, anv great 
migration. 


American and 


boasts a set of teeth as straight and 
white as a movie star’s. He had three 
vears of law at Columbia until he gave 
up jurisprudence for marketing. Since 
then he’s been with GE (his first job: 
handling freight at the freight yard) 
where, after a laboring summer, he 
was singled out for a course in market- 
ing. He thought, after this stint, he 
should go into business for himself, 
got a distributorship for Pepsi-Cola. 
He later sold out at a profit, went to 
Sterling Drug as a salesman. Still 
later he headed the International Di- 
vision because he spoke four lan- 
guages. At war’s end he hooked up 
with Revlon International Corp. as 
general manager, staved there for 
seven vears—something of a Revlon 
record. He left to go to the manage- 
ment consulting firm of Booz Allen 
& Hamilton. Before coming to Motec 
he had been marketing v-p for W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Co. He’s been out meet- 
ing everv dealer Motec has, tells them 
what his plans for the company will 
mean to them personally. He’s also 
busily reorganizing the top-level man- 


agement of the company, fitting round 
pegs into round holes. In the works: 
more advertising, dealer cooperation 
on programming, improved sales fore- 
casting techniques. His philosophy: 


“Where markets don’t exist, create 
them.” Our picture shows him demon- 


strating to a future Motec customer. 


op ae rR 
Sede, aah 


NEW LOW COST 


ROUTE 
oh A: 


OF YOUR PROSPECTS 


TODAY, MORE THAN 54% of our 189 million Amer- 
icans live in rural areas, villages and towns of less 
than 200,000 population. State by state the break- 
down varies. In Pennsylvania 46% live outside big- 
city markets; in Michigan, 48%; in lowa, 91%. 

In this ‘‘outside half’’ of America, big-city media 
coverage becomes more and more sparse; local 
media coverage, more costly—with one exception. 

Modern highway display advertising can and 
does deliver(1) up to 90% coverage, (2) an average 
frequency of 10 exposures per month, (3) local 
selling impact with measurable results—at costs 
as low as 12¢ per thousand exposures! 

National Advertising Company has developed 
highway display advertising into a mature, organ- 
ized—and growing—medium. Accurate cost and 
coverage figures can be pinned down; evidence of 
effectiveness is available. 

National's highway advertising has earned the 
respect of both regional and national advertisers 
and their agencies. It merits your consideration. 

Only National can offer you complete highway 
display service—design, leasing, erection and 
maintenance—anywhere in the nation. For more 
information, call LUdlow 5-6600, Chicago, wire or 
write National Advertising Co., 6850 South Harlem 
Ave., Bedford Park, Illinois. 


C.K.MAST 
AGENCY 


4TH & WASHINGTON. READING 


HARTFORD INSURANCE 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING CO. 


NATIONAL 


SELLS THE BUYWAYS OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING COMPANY, a subsidiary 
of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 


Ab AN e 


a. 


te ra 
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THE FAMILY 
IDEA 
WVANCTAVAINT = 


They spring at you from every page of Better 
Homes and Gardens. Ideas! Just glance through 
a copy. You’ll find ideas about travel, food, fur- 
nishings, building, gardening and purposeful put- 
tering—all compellingly presented to interest you, 
your wife, and anyone who is wrapped up in 
family living. 
_ “Sixteen million men and women of that type 
turn to the pages of BH&G month after month. 
Actually, during the year, a third of America— 
the family-centered, top-spending third—looks to 
_ Better Homes and Gardens for ideas about what 
to do and what to buy for happier family life, at 
home or away from home. 

And all this makes BH&G a very profitable 
place for advertisers to be. Meredith of Des Moines 
.». . America’s biggest publisher of ideas for today’s 
living and tomorrow’s plans. 


Where America 
shops tor [DEAS 
that make SALES 


(ED for-teaming the rustic and the modem 


in a very homey way 


a DS 
PTHE GREA®P TOY OF 


> _ Ms A. 


eg ’ 


i to a kitchen-family room 


The family IDEA magazine 
May 1961 + 35¢ 


a | 
4 


. a, 


3) ri 


— 
GETTING STARTED... 
Babies 
Houses 
Food 


Furniture 


Friends 


wor king, 


an ig 
bountifully 
without the F 
biggest 
bankroll 

tradi. 


NOW 5 EDITIONS AND ion 5,250,000 COPIES EVERY MONTH 


> 


@ for bringing color and warmth 


os > 


the tai Yiu 
ra nosthigic J 
“travel eteningy 


IDEAS IN ACTION 


Here, one rail holds it all! 


These metal bins and shelves simply hook over a grooved 
wood cleat. A screwdriver is the only tool needed for the 
installation. The metal components are lightweight, easy 
to handle, and almost indestructible, making them es- 
pecially good ferniture pieces for children’s rooms. Hook- 
on mirror-vanity shelves, bulletin boards, and electric 
light bars also are available. 


—" 


rye 


Cabinets, shelves, table 
go up a wall 


A large wall area, from the floor almost to the ceiling, ' 


is put to good use here. Shelves and cabinets are hooked 
into vertical wood strips and can be easily rearranged 
or completely removed. 

The wall-hung table drops down to reveal a shallow 
cabinet. Its underside is decorated with a picture to 
make it attractive even when folded up. 


Planning a promotion in the Pacific Northwest? 


Automotive 
Sales 
$61 
Million 


Washington aite’s Puget 
vital, grow 
market. In 

your dis 
1 merchan 


over both Seattle 


ing must do 
means Tacoma is 
buy on every Pacific North 


west newspaper schedule! 


think 
twice 
about 
4 lacoma 


Tacoma must be covered if you want full selling 
™ effectiveness in the Puget Sound Circle—biggest 
market north of San Francisco. 


Tacoma can be covered only by the Tacoma News 

Tribune—delivering 82.1%* coverage of the metro 

area. No outside daily (or combination) can provide you 
with merchandisable coverage in the Tacoma market. 

*Newspaper Rates and Data 

TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE —An “A” schedule must. 


Circulation now more than 86,000. 


Ask the man from Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company. 


JUNE 2, 1961 
-SM 


MARKETING TO 
—~ SUPERMARKETS 
IN '61 


If you're thinking of selling the supers, or selling 


them more, ask yourself these questions: 


CANNED 
VEGETABLES 
FRUIT 


Is your next new product really new or just me-too? 


How will your product and its package impress the 


buyer and the buying committee? 


Do you know why most new products are rejected 


by supers? 


Is your sales staff equipped to sell a particular chain 


and a particular buyer? 


Will that new “deal” dazzle buyers or infuriate 
them? 


How do many chains really feel about co-op? 


Should you use a food broker to handle all or part 


of your line? 


How important is general merchandise in the product 


oy 


mix? 


In short, do you understand supermarket operators 


ens 


& 


as well as you should? 


continued on next page) 
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MARKETING TO SUPERMARKETS IN '61 «« 


mu 
You have a very good product the Supermarkets 
in vou bring 


vou prove that month 


i better job are continually 
he ones we nov Carryvr Prove movers weeded 
1 can make customers reach into our 


tor vour | 


sound exag- five everv sign 


~ ~ 


1 


ure unknown 


] 
ps or large have to do 


~actiol It is said that 


ue ap vanced in the knowledge of operating 


roach them wit proper prepara 
I I I 
ion This applies most 
I 
, 
products which are me-too, but even 
i genuinely, 
l 
tough going betore it reaches the 


shelf 


offered some 500 new products every 
Products now on the shelves 


screened and slow 


Institute reports that chains took on 
product and we will 200 new products 


eing a winner if 
product is new it is going to replace a product now 
! on the shelf, and this 


ttailers have ad- 


their business much more rapidlv than 
strongly to manufacturers have 


in front. 


love 1 products Retailers know every angle, and 
I 
right oul ory and incen but shelf space 1s limite Thev are 


demand the stiffest deal thev can get 
when doing business with a manufac- 
turer or supplier. It would pay the 
manufacturer to know as much about 
Super Market retailers as he does about trade 
unions. Just as the labor union is 
last vear and out to get the best deal it can get 


dropped 150. But vour product must for its members, the retailer wants 


everv advantage he can wring out of 
the supplier 

it will probably The retailers and the manufac- 
turer's interests coincide onlv in that 
they both want a profit—the highest 
profit possible. But since supermarket 
operators are in the position of sup- 


Manufacturers plving the space and the buving traffic, 


have shown some signs of catching with manv manufacturers seeking a 
new product will have up, but when it comes to knowing 
what is good for them, the retailers 
are usually far out 


chance to sell their wares, the supers 
feel no obligation to assume the re- 
sponsibility for the success of the 


Supermarkets Move with the Times—More Departmentalizing, 


Supermarkets in America are without any doubt the 
~ading retail force. Other forms of retailing have under- 
gone great change since World War II as well. But while 
drug, variety and departme nt stores have changed greatly 

the lines of merchandise handled, dollar sales of in- 


dividual items, methods of merchandising and location 


] 
i¢ 


of stores, the impetus for this change has often come from 
the supermarkets 
service, wider merchandise mix upgraded lines, 
free off-street parking, highway locations, and even the 
suburban shopping center, have usually followed the lead 
or taken the cue from supermarkets. 
Now the reaching maturity. The 
hanges are still taking place, but they are refinements 
rather than revolutions. What are some of the new, 


1 
significant developments? 
| 


supermarkets are 


Store Size and Store Design 


Supermarkets fot time seemed to be growing large 


each vear. Now store size seems to have stabilized. New 

res being built ran about 18,000 to 20,000 sq. ft 

Many studies and experiments are being made to de- 
termine how the traffic patte rn within the store should de 
termine department location length of aisle, height of 
gondola and lo« ation ot mer handise for best display and 
sale. Progressive Grocer’s “Dillon Report” has turned up 
some interesting information on heretofore accepted 
pra tices 

rhere are signs of the “store-within-the-store” prin¢ ipl ’s 
taking hold Many supers now have completely separate 
delicatessens for gourmet and nationality foods. More 
attempt is being made to make these special departments 
carry over the atmosphere of the old-time butcher shop 
or bakery shop These stores have more decoration and 
design effects, better lighting. Kroger has a fine example 
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STORE WITHIN STORE—New Kroger units at Evanston and 
Peoria, are departmentalized in design, decor, signs, etc. 


of this kind of luxury super in a downtown location in 
Evanston, Ill. The chain has a prototype store in Peoria, 
Ill., which features many new design features that will 
probably be incorporated in new Kroger stores. Both stores 
were designed by Lippincott & Margulies of New York. 

Luxury stores are not a completely new development. 
But it seems that more chains are becoming interested in 
them. The luxury feature has always been a way for 
a chain to look different from the competition, provide a 
little extra service, perhaps higher-price lines and perhaps 
a little higher markup. Penn Fruit stores have usually 
been of this luxury type. Kroger has usually been of the 
no-nonsense tvpe. In the past, it has been zoning laws and 
special community demands which have caused a chain 
to decorate or design-up. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that these lush design features of special wall 
decorations, slightly better flooring and special color in 
departments and fixtures, are usually only a skin-deep in- 


suppliers’ products once on the shelf 
True, the supermarket conducts 
sales, specials, seasonal displays, re- 
lated product tie-ins and all manner 
of store-opening whoop-de-do’s, but 
if vou want vour product included 
in anv of these, vou’d better be ready 
to supply the “incentives,” the work 
at store level, the encouragement, and 
the P-O-P display material (all ap- 
proved at headquarters, of course) 
If vou've dealt with supermarkets 
before, then vou've probably made 
enough costly mistakes in the past 
to have learned that everv marketing 
facet must be explored before vou 
tackle the supers. If you have not 
had this experience previously, vou 
will have to get it, if vou wish to 
sell the supers successfully For it’s 


not enough to get vour product on 


THE LUXURY STORE—Some chains have long used architec- 
ture, design and special services to compete with the giants. 


vestment. The actual increase in cost per sq. ft. for the 
store has not risen more than a couple of dollars. 


Super-Drug or Super-Discount 

Another recent development of significance to the 
manufacturer and supplier is the new combination super- 
market-drugstore and the supermarket-discount house. Ac- 
cording to Chain Store Age, in the past 18 months seven 
drug chains have merged with supermarket chains. Among 
them the magazine lists: Fred Mever, Marketime: Mays 
Piggly-Wiggly; Stacy Shoppers; Sav-On(N.] Kroger: 
Osco Jewel Tea, and states that rumors of more chain 
supermarket-drug mergers are in the wind 


The second big store-combo move is the discount-sup- 
ermarket under one roof. The following supermarket 
chains are acquiring locations for this kind of operation: 
Grand Union (with its 20 Grand-Wavy_ stores pioneered 


KROGER-EVANSTON—Rows of basket carriers at checkout counters tell you this 
is a supermarket, though lighting seems to indicate a luxury department store. 


this modern food-discount resurgence); Stop & Shop (tak- 
ing adjacent locations with discount stores, has purchased 
the Bradlee chain of discount stores, and plans to open 
new combination stores); Mayfair Stores is leasing 20,000 
sq. ft. of space for food operation in discount stores of 
100,000 sq. ft. Penn Fruit intends to go into discount 
locations 

The reasons for this new combination development in 
the food retailing business are largely those of holding onto 
traffic, profit margins and the desire for diversification. The 
large discount center is proving to be its own traffic draw. 
Bargain City stores started by Sun Ray Drug of Phila- 
delphia and Blauner’s, a soft goods and apparel chain, 
also leases space to food operations. However, a most 
important consideration that should not be overlooked 
in this kind of retailing setup is that these discount-con- 
cession stores, mill stores, or whatever the particular 
variation, often depend on Sunday selling for their attrac- 
tion and volume. Aside from Sunday selling, they have 
the appeal of low-cost, low-markup lines, appearance and 
excitement. For many food chains, this is their own be- 
ginning status being repeated. It is perfectly natural 
for them to understand the movement and to desire to get 
in on an attractive form of retailing. 


> As tor the grocery-drug combination stores, health and 
beauty aids have long been one of the most profitable 
categories in the entire supermarket mix of products. But 
just as with other non-foods, there is a limit as to how 
far a supermarket can spread the grocery interest to ac- 
commodate these non-foods. Many feel that with general 
merchandise accounting for 5% of today’s supermarkets 
on the average, the limit is being reached. These combina- 
tion stores offer an opportunity to expand into the higher 
markup and more profitable lines of health and beauty 
aids, soft goods, and other non-foods 
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MARKETING TO SUPERMARKETS IN ‘61 Continued 


the shelf, you have to keep it’ there 


Impossibie 


VM hich 


; 


ments 


first 


t 


I to discover, except that marketing and merchandising advice 
nobody can know All the is available if vou wish to purchase 
merchandising and marketing require it. If not, then vou'll have to learn 


to establish a product for th it vourself. Often 


supermarkets, are known 
None of what vou need to know is new wrinkles, but few surprises Good 


a small 


' 
ime, or for the first time n turer can do a better job of merchan 


A LOCAL BUSINESS—Even giant chains are local in buying. 
Marketing programs had better reach down to the local level. 


1960 Food and Grocery Store Sales (est.) 


Grocery and Combination Stores 


Independents $32,150,000,000 
Chains (with 11 or more units 20,450,000,000 


Total $52,600,000,000 
Specialty Stores 5,250,000,000 


Grand Total $57,850,000,000 


Voluntary and Cooperative Groups 


Independent Grocery and Combination Stores 


Sales—Voluntary and Cooperative Stores $25,400,000,000 


Sales—Unaffiliated Stores 6,750,000,000 


Total Sales 32,150,000,000 


Number—Voluntary and Cooperative Stores 


Number—Unaffiliated 
Total Stores 


Number of Food Stores—Estimated January 1961 
Grocery and Combination Stores 
Independents 240,000 
Chains 20,050 
Specialty Food Stores (Chain and Independent 


Total Number Retail Food Stores 


84,000 
156,000 


240,000 


260,050 


91,000 


351,050 
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dising his product than a broker or 
merchandising consultant simply be- 
cause the owner will have more in- 
terest in its success, and will work 
harder at it than any paid representa- 
tive could afford to do 

Much is written about in-store mer- 
chandising and in-store “service” help- 
ing to make your product a success. 
To a certain extent this is true. But 
the amount of merchandising and 
service that vou will be permitted 
to perform on your product in the 
store will vary with the chain, the 
store manager, and the importance of 
vour product in relation to others 
Much of what the manufacturer or 
supplier thinks of as “service” to the 
store operator is considered an an- 
novance by chain headquarters, and 
frowned on when it appears to inter- 
fere with store operation. However, 
there’s no written law against becom- 
ing friendly with a store manager. 

But getting back to vour new prod- 
uct or vour first product in supermar- 
kets, as we have said, success is no 
secret—create consumer demand. And 
this does not mean, necessarily, a 
national advertising campaign of hun- 
dreds of thousands or millions of 
dollars. 


Grocery Business Is Local 

The grocerv business is a local busi- 
ness. It is at most a regional busi- 
ness, but even then, buving is usuall\ 
decentralized, with buying autonomy, 
at local or divisional level. For some 
products and some chains this may 
be within a few states. For other 
products and other chains or storeé 
groups or wholesalers, this may be 
within a single metropolitan or rural 
area. Even the two largest super- 
market chains, A&P and Safewav, are 
not truly national. A&P is extremel\ 
weak in the West Coast area. Simi- 
larly, Safeway has nothing like domi- 
nance in the East. Some areas of 
the country are dominated by purel\ 
local chain or group co-op 

For the manufacturer this is either 
a boon and a blessing or a stumbling 
block that mav wreck an otherwise 
well-thought-out marketing campaign. 
For the smaller manufacturer, it means 
that he does not have to think of na- 
tional distribution and national ad- 
vertising or forget the whole idea. 
He can stay regional or local if he 
wishes. For the larger manufacturer, 
who spends millions creating national 
consumer demand, conducts test mar- 


ty 


» THIS WEEKS 4 
BEST BUYS | 


aa, 4 
i CRERED 
PICETAALES 


yned by New Y 


Lorain Fawcett 


NEAT AND PRIM—Jewel Tea unit in Chicago typifies the no-nonsense approach 
to layout that many chains convey as part of “economy” appeal to shoppers. 


keting in several locations, creates 
the right packaging and the right 
distribution setup, the entire cam- 


paign may stop cold in some narrow 
locales, if the right chains are 
In Boston, three 
70% of the total grocerv business. In 
St. Louis, two chains might spell doom 
for your product if they are not sold 

It may seem that all this indicates 
that the supermarket and 
groups have more control of the des- 
tiny of the manufacturer’s product 
than the This is both 
true If vou do everv- 
thing right for vour product, the super- 
markets can help it become a suc- 
But they can’t guarantee it. 
Modern marketing practices are well 
known, but not infallible. There are 

few notable failures of well-adver- 
tised, well-packaged, well-promoted 
and merchandised products. Two are: 
Campbell’s baby foods and General 
But it should be 
stated that most products launched 


not sold 
chains control 60 to 


chains 


manufacturer 
and not true 


cess 


Foods’ gourmet line. 


by companies with previous records 
of great success, such as the ones men- 
tioned, fail in test marketing and 
never get into general distribution. 
Witness the 
Procter & Gamble soaps and deter- 
gents. can think of 
no longer with us that were once 
proud names in the supermarket, but 
with all the recent introductions of 
new soaps and detergents by Procter 
& Gamble, how many failures 
vou recall? Can you picture 
market refusing to handle a 


remarkable success of 


Anyone soaps 


can 
a super- 
Procter 
soap product? The de- 


& Gamble 


mand has been created advance, 
and, as if by magic, the product is 
there on the supers’ shelves as Mrs. 
Consumer rushes away from the TV 
set to make her next soap purchase 
with wonderful new —— added. 

Undoubtedly Procter & 
has its failures too, but vou can bet 
they are in the test markets—the far 
out test markets—and not after thev 
have been launched nationally, if 
P&G can help it. 

Yet survevs show that only 
two products out of every 


in all 


success. 


Gamble 


one or 
25 launched 
businesses have a chance of 
Small wonder that  super- 
markets are careful about new prod- 
ucts. Thev feel they cut the 
number of failures considerably, 
though they take on many new prod- 
ucts each Naturally if vour 
reputation is good, the chains will be 
more likely to take a chance on you. 
The great plethora of new prod- 
ucts, old products in a new package, 
old packages with a new label or a 
new logo, is the major reason for the 
institution of the chain buving com- 
mittee started a few vears ago. De- 
ciding on new products is a primary 
function of the buving committee 


have 


vear. 


Introducing New Products 


Supermarkets seem to employ a 
dualism toward new products. They 
profess to want them and need them 
to keep stocks up-to-date and cus- 
tomers stimulated, yet when the sales- 
man fills in the store’s new item sheet 
and presents it to the buver, he is 


Sales 


often met with the tired old wheezes 


about “store stretchers” and “rubber 
walls.” Both of these attitudes are 
realistic. Store size is limited. The 


chain or independent 
knows that many of the items on the 
shelf do not justify their 


terms of sales frequency, but have to 


supermarket 
space in 
service to customers. 
Among such items are certain condi- 
ments and specialty foods.) But at the 
same time a super doesn’t want to 
pass up a newcomer that may prove 
a hot seller. Survey after survey shows 
that a vast number of the top sellers 
now on 
ten 
detergents; 


be carried as a 


shelves were not there 
For example: liquid 
diet-control drinks such as 


store 


vears ago. 


Metrecal, Quota and others; alumi- 
num foil. The list is long. 
Yet despite this desire for new 


items, the supermarket operators 
know that to accommodate each one, 
some other product will probably 
have to go. And even after adding a 
new item that looks good, the super- 
markets are aware that only some 
400-odd products sell a case a week 
(Progressive Grocer’s Dillon Report), 
out of some 4,000 items stocked. 

In presenting a new item to the 
supers be prepared for close scrutiny 
and tough examination of the product 
Don't trv glib, off- 
statements about national 
national advertising and so 
on. Unless vou are very 
with local 
the buver 


and its sales story 
the-cuff 
surveys, 
conversant 
consumer buving habits 
will bring down to 
earth with a crash. He wants to know 
just one thing: “How of these 
potential customers are mine?” You'd 
better be prepared to give him a good 
idea. 

Since the supermarket chains are 
the most advanced and the most 
highly organized in buying and oper- 
ating procedures and tend to set the 
pace for the rest of the grocery in- 


you 


many 


dustry, their attitudes and practices 
can be taken as a barometer of con- 
ditions in the food store industry. 


Here’s what two rapidly expanding 
and aggressive eastern chains, Stop & 
Shop (Boston) and Grand Union 
East Paterson, N. J.), sav about their 
buying procedures and what 
items should be like: 


new 


Stop & Shop: 
Vice President Donald 
reports: “Probably the 
that salesmen, in 
aware of is the 


Gannon 
newest area 
general, are not 
effect of automation 
continued on page 71 
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An interview with FTC chairman PAUL RAND DIXON 


NEW COP ON THE 


Phe Old Lady of Pennsylvania Avenue’—the 
Federal Trade Commission—has a new look. It 
mav still be one of the oldest independent agencies 
1915), but it’s no longer a fussy nuisance to be 
tolerated like a maiden aunt. This can be affirmed 
by those nnhapps business leaders who have re- 
cently broken any of the FTC statutes. 

In the past two vears FTC has become a major 
force in business regulations, branching off in 
numerous new directions, under the aegis of Chair- 
man Earl W. Kintner. Recently a veteran Govern- 
ment official, Paul Rand Dixon, was appointed 
chairman, and there is little doubt that he will 
further intensify this vigorous policy. 

To measure the man and find out what the 
business world can expect from FTC, Sales Man- 
agement sent a 3-man team to interview Dixon, 
a controversial man with a mission. 

Talking to Dixon is an experience not soon tor- 
gotten. He’s a forceful, blunt man of strong con- 
victions; a floor pacel finger-pointer, occasionally 
even a desk-pounder, An ex-varsity quarterback 
he still 


retains the dedication and drive that position de- 


for Vanderbilt, in his native Tennessee), 


mands, although now he’s a bit beyond his playing 
weight. Dixon is confident that he’s the tough 
guy needed for a tough job. 

{ visitor to his office gets the impression that 


FTC’s new chairman has achieved his life’s ambi- 
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tion. There is no suggestion that running the Com- 
mission is only a stepping stone to the bench or a 
private law practice. A few months short of his 
{Sth birthday, Dixon acts as if he were doing just 
what he wants to do for the rest of his davs. 

“I'm up to my hips in papers,” said Dixon as 
he ushered his callers to eas\ chairs in his spacious 
office. Actually, most of the papers were out of 
sight and his desk was relatively uncluttered, but 
the visitors got the idea! Dixon was breaking in on 
a new job and he had a lot of reading to do. 

Not that Dixon is any stranger to his task. He 
has made a career out of business regulations. Since 
law school (Florida University), Uncle Sam has 
been his only employer. He started with FTC in 
1938. “I came here right out of college as a P-1 
attorney,” he says with pride. “I worked through 
all the bureaus.” After serving overseas as a Naval 
officer in World War II, Dixon returned to the 
Commission until named counsel and staff director 
of Senator Kefauver’s Monopoly Subcommittee in 
1957. President Kennedy moved him out of that 
spot and into the FTC chairmanship last March. 

Despite his preparation, Dixon may be in for 
some difficult times. One example: Before he had 
really become accustomed to his new swivel chair, 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy dumped on 
FTC an unprecedented workload by ordering a 


compliance check on 56 major anti-trust cases 


BEAT 


“We are not going to 
play footsie with busi- 
nessmen...We will see 
if the businessman is 
serious about wanting to 
comply with the law.” 


which range back over the past two decades. 

Carrving out this check-up—which Dixon said 
was “long overdue” and was “welcomed” by FTC 
—will require more men and more money, but 
there is every prospect that Congress will come 
through. Business scandals such as the electrical 
price-rigging case have created the atmosphere 
that no reasonable request for more ammunition 
to fire against business is likely to be refused. 

How fast will this investigation proceed? “Faster 
than a lot of people think,” replied Dixon, who 
indicated that he expects to find some of the 
companies are violating the law. 

Dixon is concerned not only with the letter of 
the law but with its spirit. Noting that our regu- 
latory laws are general rather than specific, he 
spoke out strongly against “brinkmanship.” He 
believes too many companies use their lawyers 
to see how much they can get away with without 
actually violating the letter of the law. His advice 
to such operators: “Go back to your civics books; 
learn the spirit of the law.” 


The definitive quality of the statement is typical 


of Dixon. He regards himself as a man with a 


mission and he means to do his job as he sees it, 
no matter what. He is a crusader against sin and 
he wants to make sure this is understood. Refer- 
ences to America keep cropping up in his com- 
ments. He is not ashamed of loving his country 
and wanting deeply to do his very best to preserve 
it. 

The FTC chairman predicts that more will be 
heard from business spokesmen about responsi- 
bility and ethics. While commending Henry Ford 
[i's recent call for improved business ethics, Dixon 
remarked, “It is the time for less talk and more 
action, more statesmanship. For if business does 
not do the job itself, then Government will have 
to do it.” 

For such comments Dixon has been treated 
harshlv by some business journals and he remarked 
to SM's interviewers that one publication made 
him appear to “have horns.” He seems to bear no 
deep resentment against his critics, however, and 
recognizes that a man in high Federal office should 


be able to take it as well as hand it out. 


turn page 
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“If this Commission didn't work, then our free 
enterprise system would go down the drain.” 


Will voluntary 
stressed, as it was under former chairman Kintner? 
The new chief said he hoped that 


compliance continue to be 


business will 
get into line voluntarily and make our job easier.” 
But he warned: “We are not going to play footsie 
with businessmen. Asked if mail questionnaires 
would continue to be used, he said thev would, 
then added, “We will see if the businessman is 
serious about wanting to comply with the law.” 
Dixon believes that at least 90° of businessmen 
are honest and ethical, but worries about the rest. 

He cited price-fixing in the electrical industry 

an “abuse of power” which “made a mockery 
of the free enterprise system. He stressed the 
responsibilits of business to use its freedom wiselv, 
remarking that “the whole thrust of the law is 
igainst the abuse of freedom 

Turning to the drug industry, with which he 


has been intimately associated in the Kafauver 
commiuttee he volunteered his belief in the need 
for the restrictive legislation proposed by Senator 
Kefauvet 
facturer developing a new product “gets a 17-vear 
He believes the Kefauver 


bill would open up con petition.” 


Under present patent laws, a manu- 


right to set the price 


> Another proposal which Dixon supports is the 
bill to give FTC the power to obtain temporary 
cease-and-desist orders to stop malpractices of any 
sort without exhausting the normal legal steps. 
Phis measure would allow an ad campaign to be 
halted at its mception if FTC acted and gained 
court backing. “We need this legislation,” Dixon 
said, “and if we get it we would probablv use this 
tool more rarely in the advertising field than in 
other types of deception and monopoly.” 
When asked about misleading advertising by 
big companies, Dixon turned to the recent cases 
against gas economy claims for compact cars for 


an example. “When an auto company says its cars 
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get 40 miles per gallon, when they only get 20, 
then T savy the company is lving. And that's what 
some of them did. And thes used this misleading 
advertising as a tool of monopoly to get, unfairly, 
a larger share of the market.” 

Dixon also wants to speed up all FTC pro- 
cedures. “We are going to use a squad car, not a 
hearse. We are going to center responsibility. We 
are going to act quickly, while the public is being 
deceived, while competition is being harmed. We 


have got to get this show on the road.” 


> This restlessness to get on with the job shows 
in the man himself. Dixon can't sit still for long, 
changes chairs every few minutes, smokes a ciga- 
rette like a man anxious to finish it. He doesn't 
indulge in small talk or pretense. A lengthy ques- 
tion put to Dixon is likely to be snipped off at the 
first comma. He knows where the question is lead- 
ing and is eager to respond. If he strays from the 
subject it seems to be not evasive but rather be- 
cause of a strong thought he has just had. 

Dixon emphasizes that businessmen should not 
fear the Commission or any of its personnel. In- 
stead, he believes that evervbody should be afraid 
if FTC does not do its job. “If this Commission 
didn't work,” he said grimly, “then our free enter- 
prise system would go down the drain.” 

The new chairman uses the word “unfair” often. 
He is against “unfair” practices, “unfair” compe- 
tition, “unfair” concentration of power. When an 
interviewer suggested that the line between “fair” 
and “unfair” is thin and not easv to pinpoint, Dixon 
rejected the idea. He insists that “nine times out 
of ten a businessman knows when he is doing 
wrong. 

In short, the word to the marketing world is 
this: “Take care; there’s a new and hard-boiled cop 
on the business beat.” In his own words, Rand 
Dixion is pledged to “enforce the law to the hilt." 


The 


BIG PHOENIX Market 


JOINS THE 
Far West Sunday Rotogravure Group 


NOW...WITH ONE ORDER, ONE BILLING 


you can reach: 1,659,685 homes 
in the rotogravure sections of 
Four Great Independent Newspapers 


e Los Angeles Times 

e San Francisco Chronicle 
e Seattle Times 

e Arizona Republic 


these four markets represent: 


57.4% of the Population 
59.4% of the Retail Sales 
58.9% of the Food Store Sales 
61.8% of the Drug Store Sales 
59.2% of the Automotive Sales 


e National magazine quality with local impact 

e Edited by people who know the audiences 

e Aimed specifically for local interest 

e High readership through every page 

e Newspapers reaching above-average income families 


Morning and Evening 
Sunday 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT YOUR KELLY-SMITH REPRESENTATIVE 
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ANNOUNCING: 


June 2, 


1961 


A New Series of 8 Regional Marketing 
Maps Based Upon Survey of Buying Power Data 


You may have noticed that there are no state maps in the 
May 10, 1961 issue edition of the Survey of Buying Power. 
The reason: a research study made among “Survey” users 
last fall shows that 76% of them prefer loose-leaf rather 
than bound-in maps, because of their greater flexibility. 


Typical comments: General Tire & Rubber Co., “We want 
loose-leaf maps because they can be brought adjacent to 
counties or cities I am checking.” ... Armour and Co., “We 
prefer separate maps.” . . . Eeonomics Laboratory, Inc., 
“Loose-leaf or separate maps would be most helpful in 
working with ‘Survey.’” ... J. M. Mathes, Inc., ““Much 
prefer loose-leaf maps which can be moved as we are work- 
ing on specific data for a county or state.” .. . Kendall Co., 
“Your (old) ‘Survey’ maps are useless to us. Much prefer 
loose-leaf and if possible showing outline of Metropolitan 
County Areas.” 


Among other companies with executives making similar 
comments were Foote, Cone & Belding, W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Co., Sun Electric Co., Travelers Insurance Co., Bell & Howell, 
Falstaff Brewing Corp., Elgin National Watch Co., Lennen 
& Newell, General Electric Co., Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., National Distillers Corp. 


Sales Management’s answer to this demand is outlined 
on the fronting page. 


Full-Color Marketing Maps 


For Desk or Wall 


Essential data on sales and income from 
the May 10, 1961 Survey of Buying Power, 
together with official data on industrial 
potentials, will be available about July 1 in 
the form of 8 original maps printed in 7 
visual colors, ideal for either home office, 
branch or salesman use. Each map is 11x17 
size, single-folded to 814 x 11, and tabbed 
for convenient filing. 


The U. S. A. has been broken down into 8 
separate, heavy-paper, clear and legible 
maps covering regions as described below. 
Through the combination of art, type, color 
and symbols these easy-to-read outline maps 
provide essential marketing data for mak- 
ers of both consumer and industrial goods 
and services, covering 50 states, 3,078 coun- 
ties, 2,248 cities, 300 Metro County Areas. 


All 3,078 counties color-coded to show volume of retail sales, 1960; other codes show 
Effective Buying Income per household and counties exceeding national average 


in retail sales per household. 


Also see below for industrial data. 


Location of 2,248 cities with retail sales of $12 million and/or population of 10,000 
and up, with codes indicating population size. 


Boundaries of 300 Standard and Potential Metropolitan County Areas, with blown- 
up projections of high-population congested areas. 


Employment in Manufacturing Establishments, coded by 7 groupings, for all coun- 
ties with 2,500 or more manufacturing employees, with counties coded for 5 divisions 


of Value Added by Manufacture. 


Map 1. New England states: Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont. 


Map 2. Middle Atlantic states, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania. 


Map 3. East North Central states: Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 


Map 4. West North Central states: lowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota. 


Map 5. Southeastern states: Alabama, Dela- 
ware, Dist. of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia. 


Map 6. West South Central states: Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 


Map 7. Mountain states: Arizona, Colorada, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming. 


Map 8. Far West states: California, Oregon, 
Washington, Hawaii, Alaska. 


PRICES 
Complete U.S.A. in 8 separate regional maps 
$8.00. 
Individual regions (order by number as above) 
$1.50 each. 
Pre-publication price: Orders with remiitances 
postmarked on or before July 1, $7.00 for com- 
plete set, $1.25 for individual regions. 


Books and Services Division 


Sales Sinencment 


630 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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May we present Meeting Florence can be an exhilarating experience—for 


your clients’ television marketing problems, of course. 
Florence? 


Heart of an agricultural-industrial area encompassing 


33 counties, Florence is a single-station 
market (the fifth largest in the nation) with multiple 


attractions, not the least of which is 


| Qwstw 


Florence, South Carolina 
Channel 8 + Maximum power + Maximum value 


Represented nationally by CBS TV Spot Sales 


A Jefferson Standard Station affiliated with 
WBT and WBTY, Charlotte 


—= Vi 


MARKETS 


foreign nationalism: 


a growing sales problem 


DISTRIBUTION 


discontent growing among 


industrial distributors 


MARKETING NEWSLETTER 


Overseas markets—so often a ripe plum for U.S. companies. 
But a crucial change may be in the making: the surge of na- 
tionalism. In Canada—tax hikes on sales by U.S. firms. In 
Latin America, Japan, Europe, Africa—growing resentment, not 
just to "capitalism," but to our products. 


Nationalism isn't new. But its growth, in many foreign markets, 
is reaching the critical point. What happens in the next few 
years could have tremendous effect on firms selling abroad— 
on decisions to invest, manufacture, license, advertise and 
sell overseas. These decisions are often made in view of the 
immediate market situation; but a surge of nationalism could 
change the picture, maybe drastically. . .. A case in point: 
To The Gillette Co., the growth of nationalism in Latin America 
is no less than "the most interesting and important challenge 
that we face." Walter Hunnewell, Jr., a Gillette v-p, noted 
(at a recent Assn. of National Advertisers workshop) that "there 
is a growing resentment to the idea that what happens in a local 
country is decided by someone sitting at some desk in the U.S. 
It is felt in a desire that greater opportunities be granted 
the local employee .. . [and] in the belief that tremendous 
profits are being remitted by U.S. firms." 


There's no easy solution to the problem. It demands foresight, 
thought, planning, maybe group action by overseas marketers. 
Hunnewell suggests some possible answers: give increasing local 
autonomy to the foreign plant; let it make a product specifi- 
cally designed for the local market ; encourage it to enter export 
markets. Other possible answers: give increasing opportun- 
ities to foreign employees by removing limits on advancement ; 
increase participation of local capital. Finally, we must 
explain the advantages that U.S. capital contributes to foreign 


with people of all social levels through our advertising and 
public relations." . .. This problem, now relatively small, 
could become a nightmare. It can best be grappled with now. 
And it demands an enlightened approach, a touch of real business 
statesmanship. 


Manufacturers who compete with their own distributors are facing 
new criticism. The country's 10,000 industrial distributors 
are growling more than ever over this form of dual distribu- 
tion. . . . A survey by Industrial Distributor News discloses 
that only 9% of distributors have never felt the sting of 
competition from the manufacturers they represent, often for 
sales to original equipment and replacement markets. More 
than half report they need relief from this competition. One 
trade group, Associated Equipment Distributors, is even making 
a special investigation of dual distribution practices. 
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, NEWSLETTER (continued) 
— V7 


PRICING Identical price bids are still getting headlines. So note this 


play-by-play report on how such bids on Government contracts 
how identical bids lead to indictments on monopoly charges. Assistant Attorney 
lead to trouble seneral Loevinger told this story to a House subcommittee. 


- « « For a quarter-century all Federal Government agencies 
have been supposed to report evidence of collusive bidding to 
the Justice Dept. Laws passed in 1947 and 1949 made this man- 
datory for procurement agencies. But for many reasons—too 
much material, too little staff, etc.—few cases were reported. 
Then in 1959 reporting procedures were improved, the electrical 
equipment cases made headlines; result was paydirt. In 1960, 
Justice received 85 reports of Suspected collusive bidding; 25 
were investigated, nine were referred to grand juries, and three 
indictments handed down. 


Two reports in 1960 dealt with dry ice procurement, a Grand 
Jury investigated, and four manufacturers of carbon dioxide 
were served last December with a criminal contempt petition 
for violation of a 1952 judgment. ... Another speedy example: 
in the fall of 1960 the Navy reported a suspected rotation of 
bids on bakery product procurement at Jacksonville Naval Air 
Station. A grand jury probe led to revelations which went far 
beyond Government buying. Early in 1961, Florida bakeries were 
indicted. (Note that all this took place before President Ken- 
nedy's April order tightening existing rules on reporting of 
identical bids, not to mention the similar bills pending in 


Congress.) 


All dressed up in a new package called the "Truth in Lending" 
SELLING bill, last year's proposal to force full disclosure of interest 
——— rates and financing charges is set for another go-round in the 
Senate. Twenty-two senators, all Democrats, are lined up as 
co-sponsors of the new version dropped in the hopper last month 
by Sen. Paul Douglas. Strong opposition is expected from con- 
servatives and business groups. 


heading for new fight 


Senator Douglas calls his bill "very simple and extremely mod- 
erate." It would require all those who lend or sell on credit 
to disclose to the customer: (1) the cash price; (2) the amount 
of down payment or trade-in; (3) the part of the cost to be 
financed; (4) an itemized list of other charges, such as insur- 
ance, service; (5) total amount to be financed; (6) the finance 
charge expressed in dollars and cents, including all interest, 
service charges, discounts, other incidental charges; and (7) 
the percentage that the total finance charge bears to the total 
loan, expressed as "a simple annual rate on the outstanding un- 
paid balance.” .. . The controversy in Washington will center 
around this last item—stating the simple annual interest. This 
is a bill that is difficult to oppose publicly, but many busi- 
nessmen fear that consumers will be shocked at what they pay 


to buy on the cuff—that this bill, if enacted, would seriously 
hurt credit sales. 
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AMERICA'S INFORMAL 
BUSINESS CAPITAL 


You will find at The Greenbrier the perfect setting for 
your conference, whether it be for ten or a thousand 
people. The new, air-conditioned West Wing has an 
auditorium with a 42-foot stage, new sound and pro- 
jection machines, splendid banquet arrangements, a 
theatre with a CinemaScope screen. Ready soon will 
be our new 17,000 square foot exhibit hall. For after- 
session enjoyment The Greenbrier’s recreational facili- 
ties are unsurpassed. And our staff of experts not only 
helps in planning your program, but they also handle 
the details to carry it through successfully. 

Special Winter Rates available on request. Include a 
spacious, luxurious room and The Greenbrier’s tradition- 
ally fine meals, green fees (our courses are playable much 
of the winter), swimming in mosaic tile indoor pool, mem- 
bership in the Old White Club and gratuities to service 
personnel. EFFECTIVE DEC. 1, 1961—FEB. 28, 1962. 

FOR INFORMATION write Charles L. Norvell, Dir. of Sales. 
Also reservation offices: New York, 630 Sth Ave., JU 6-4500 
Boston, 73 Tremont St., LA 3-4497 + Chicago, 77 W. Wash- 
ington St., RA 6-0624 + Washington, D. C., Investment Bldg., 
RE 7-2642 « Glen W. Fawcett: San Francisco, 1029 Russ Build- 
ing, YU 2-6905 « Seattle, 726 

Joseph Vance Building, MU — 

2-1981 + Dallas, 211 N. Ervay, 

RI 1-6814 + Los Angeles, 510 

West Sixth Street, MA 6-7581. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS + WEST VIRGINIA 


ROME, 
NEW YORK 
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Site of U. S. Air Force Depot & ABC city zone population, 51,119. 
Electronic Research Center with over 1960 U. S. census, 51,646. (A 23.9% 
$5615 million payroll, and still grow- gain in ten years). Now 19,152 ABC 
ing. Yearly dollar impact: Payroll circulation and 99% coverage of city 
plus local purchases: $195,219,281. zone. (Utica evening paper, 127; 
Syracuse evening paper, 290). 


It's not the 


SEPP LPELLPOOLE 


. 


size of the 


se 


One of the nation’s leading centers : : ; 

for the processing of non-ferrous Only daily in Oneida County ac- 
metals, with numerous copper and cepting alcoholic beverage adver- 
wire plants. Home of Revere Ware. using. 


market... but 
what's init... 
AND 
WHO CAN GIVE 
IT TO YOU! 


Highest family income in Oneida 
County. $7,124. A $135 million Only daily in Oneida. County of- 
retail market. fering FULL or SPOT COLOR. 


Rome Daily Sentinel sx 


Call, write or wire W. S. DeHimer, Adv. Dir. NEWSPAPER 
for surveys or additional market information. DOES! 
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Cir 


ulat concentration in the top 100 counties for 
DRUGSTORE SALES 


TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine 59.7% 
Holiday 56.4% 

Life 55.3% 

Sports Illustrated 53.1% 


U.S. News & World Report 52.0% 


Newsweek 50.4% 


Reader's Digest 50.2% 


Look 46.4% 


Better Homes & Gardens 45.4% 


Saturday Evening Post. 44.4% 
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TIME is the shape of the market for drugstore products 


Most of America’s drugstore sales 
are made in just 100 of the nation’s 
3,070 counties. In these active areas, 
TIME concentrates more of its cir- 
culation than any other magazine 
with a circulation of over 500,000. 
TIME’s 2,550,000 busy, prosperous 
families buy more of everything— 
from tobacco to toiletries. 


| TIME...TO REACH 2,550,000 TOP-OF-THE-MARKET FAMILIES 


S| 


HELENE CURTIS 


Getting Distributors 
to Add Salesmen 


increased by more than 100%. 


Since 1950 the number of beauty shops in the U.S. has 
Despite the tremendous 
increase in volume, Helene Curtis’ Beauty Division dis- 
tributors were operating with the same size sales forces 
they had had ten years before. Unhappy about spending 
money for new salesmen, undecided about whether to 


switch sales accounts in order to take on new people, 


the distributor faced a double-sized market with an 
undersized, outdated sales staff. 

With the average 36% increase in distributor dollar 
volume credited to little more than a normal 10-year 
rise in the national economy, there seemed little doubt 
that each distributor should be doing at least 136% more 


than the dollar volume he did in 1950, not 36%. 


Helene Curtis Industries, Inc., (Chi- 
cago) had to find a way to convince 
its distributors to add salesmen. The 
solution was a company offer to pay 
$500 for each new salesman hired and 
still on the distributor's payroll at the 
end of one year. Backed up with care- 
ful explanations of how the market 
had swelled, how inadequate sales 
forces were depriving the distributor 
of profits, and how he could put on 
new men at no cost, the offer caught 
on. Sales jumped almost immediately. 

At the yearly meeting (theme: “How 
to get a new man started immediate- 
ly”), Marketing Director Arthur | 
Caplin explained why new men were 
desperately needed 

“The Beauty Division,” he told his 
distributors, “chose 16 dealers who 
have shown the greatest increase in 
the past ten years. They averaged 
112% more business in 1960 than in 
1950 and their sales forces have in 
creased by about 72%. Then we took 
16 dealers who have shown the least 


increase in business from ’50 through 


‘60. Their sales forces have stayed 
the same. 

“With this background in hand, we 
analyzed our dealer organization and 
found that 82% have not met the ex- 
ploding beauty shop population in 
their areas. Many have merely stayed 
even or, unbelievably, have lost men 
in the past ten years.” 

Caplin described the situation as 
compounded by top-heavy dailv call 
schedules. “Certainly the sales force, 
in most of these cases, was overbur- 
dened beyond the point where anv 
real selling could be done. For in- 
stance, in another survey of salesmen’s 
orders [an average man trving to cover 
108 shops a week], we found that the 
last six orders taken each dav aver- 
aged 10 to 12% less than those taken 
earlier in the day. This was the re- 
sult of ‘sales fatigue’ caused by the 
desire for and necessity of covering 
a territory much too large.” 

For distributors still not convinced 
of the need for more men, Caplin 
talked figures. “Let’s take a look at 


Sales Management 


this salesman trying to sell 108 shops 
Notice that 44 shops out of the 108 
give him $3,500 worth of business a 
vear. Imagine, 40% of his shops give 
him 6%% of his business. Yet the 
truth of the matter is that few of 
these beauty shops could stay in busi- 
ness and not require at least $1,000 
worth of supplies and equipment a 
vear. Instead of $3,500 worth of busi- 
ness a vear from these 44 shops, the 
potential should be more than ten 
times this much, or closer to $44,000 
a year!” 

Caplin explained how the new men 
would fit in. “Many distributors have 
had « favorite salesman leave. A few 
have taken the opportunity to split his 
territory at that time and hire two 
new men. Every time this has hap- 
pened there has been 
gain for the house.” 


a big sales 


If this happens when a salesman 
decides to move, why, he asked the 
distributors, wait for a man to leave 
before beginning to get this plus busi 
ness? He urged them to add a man 
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Greensboro 
IN THE 
TOP 20 IN 
TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


Greenshoro-, “ 
GREEN THUMB 
OF THE NEW 
SOUTH'S MARKETS 


Sales grow bigger and faster in the Greens- 
boro metropolitan market — where retail 
sales have increased a hundred million 
dollars in just five short years. Schedule 
your advertising in the only medium with 
dominant coverage in this market and sell- 
ng influence in over half of North Carolina. 


as soon as possible, stressing the point 
that splitting territories never really 
hurt a salesman 

Proving his point on manpower 
Caplin described the case of a dis 
tributor salesman’s covering 110 
shops a week, much more than he 
knew he could effectively sell. “The 
distributor cut him back to 90 and 
in a short time, his volume moved 
back to where it had been with 110 
Then he was cut to 80 and 
then 70 shops Each time, the volume 
moved back to where it had been 
originally. Finally the man asked the 
distributor to cut him to 60 shops, 
which was done, and up went his 
volume What did this mean? 
It meant that he now had more time 
to do a depth selling job Ih Cae h shop 
and his repeated increase in volume 
proved this point 


shops 


again 


t also meant that 
he now had a much less hectic exist- 
ence. And it meant that the 50-odd 
shops lopped off of his route could 
now be given proper attention by a 
new man, with the distributor’s over- 
all sales receiving a big boost.” 


“How can we hire new men at 


no cost to us?” asked Caplin’s dis- 
tributors, and, with his answer, he 
overcame the last major objection to 
increased manpower. 

“A new man can’t be charged to 
the business in the same wav as an 
established salesman,” he told them. 
“When vou hire a new commission 
salesman, vou are not required to put 
on any more help or in any other way 
increase such fixed costs as taxes, 
insurance, and so forth, at least at 
the start. This man’s business becomes 
all plus business. So, none of the regu- 
lar business costs need be charged 
to him. If vou were able to sustain 
all these costs which we've just men- 
tioned, without this man, 


surely it 
is neither fair nor 


necessary for him 
to shoulder any of the burden of them 
at the start. Later, when he has be- 
come an established salesman and is 
giving you sufficient volume to incur 
additional costs, then he must be 
charged with them as the other men 
are. 

“Under these circumstances,” he 
continued, “a man selling as little as 
$300 worth of merchandise a week 


Greensboro News and Record 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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SALES 

MORE TRAFFIC 
GOODWILL | 


NOW 
FOR AS LITTLE AS 


¢ 


EACH 
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Masters of Marketing +1 


ZSA ZSA GABOR 


SKKMNKMANMANANVLAA VBS 


“Husbands are like fires — 
they go out when unattended.” 


Few will disagree with Zsa Zsa and most know 


that her philosophy also applies to salesmen. Bill 


Grant, first sales manager of National Cash Register, 


put it another way when he said, “A salesman is like 


the battery in your car—always discharging. Dis- 
charging energy, discharging information, discharging 
enthusiasm. Unless he gets a periodic recharge, he 
runs dry.” 

Many sales programs fall far short of providing the 


recharge. 


WRITE TODAY! 


©jas om n 


ORCHIDS OF en INC. 3 


Main Off N 
305 7th Ave., N. x I, Y. + OR 5-6500 


Bra 
| 30 W. Washington St., ie 2, lil. © AN 3-6622 | 


Recommended steps include exciting sales 
contests, interesting sales meetings and frequent com- 


munication in a warm and constructive vein. 


This series is conducted for Sales Management by Zenn 
Kaufman, New York sales consultant. Nominations welcome. 
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Brownie 8 Movie Camera. f/2.7 


, was used as consume 


r premium. Also as a 


salesman’s incentive in the same promotion—a camera for every six stoves sold, 


Brownie Movie Camera accompanies each O'Keefe & Merritt range 


“Despite a sharply depressed market in 


‘free-standing’ stoves—down 17°7,,— 


O’ Keefe & Merritt’s sales rose 
the tide 


against 
The rise was paced with a 
Kodak premium,” says George Condos, 
O’K & M’s Merchandising Director. 
Kodak 


premiums are very effective; they are so 


For the appliance maker, 


much a part of the family scene. In 
O’Keefe & Merritt’s case, a 
Movie Camera proved the wise choice. 


Brownie 


Kodak camera for 


every promotion, and Kodak can help 


There is a right 


you find it. Send coupon below for the 
premium catalog of Kodak cameras 
and outfits. 

You'll see why businessmen use 
Kodak cameras as premiums, business 
contest prizes 
and List 
range from $4.25 to several hundred 


gifts, sales incentives, 


recognition awards. prices 


dollars. Mail coupon today. 


er) 


eee 


on 


ot 


‘Neeson 


Brownie 8 Movie 
Camera Kit 
Includes camera, 
movie light, and 
two reflector 
flood lamps. 
$34.75. Camera 
alone, $26.95. 
Price on are list, 
subject to change 
notice, and 
are suggested 


prices only. 


mithout 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Premium Sales Office, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me more details on promotion opportunities with Kodak premiums. 


Name 


Position 


Company 


Street 
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Fairchild 8mm Mo 


on Pictures 


A BRAND NEW WAY TO SELL 


Here’s a moti picture 


ystem that 
opens new opportunities for your 
force: Fai Lild’s 

8 mm Sound Camera and S 
They now make it finar 
and physically feasible to put the ex 
citement of color, action and sound 


} 
SAlCS 


jyector laily 


nto your salesmens presentations. 


Many Uses: Oth: 
kinds of lip-synchronize 

il black-and-white 

ns. Equipment dem- 

le shows. Training 
safety films. The list 


yn—there al as 


Low Cost: Just $11 for color film to 
produce a 5-minute story. And the 
equipment: only $508 for the camera 
and projector together. 


Camera—Easy to Operate: Almost 
anyone in the sales or advertising de- 
partments can make good sound 
movies with the Fairchild Cinephonic 
Camera. It records sound directly 
onto a thin magnetic stripe on the 
film as you shoot the action. A built- 
in, rechargeable nickel cadmium bat- 
tery powers the camera and its tran- 
sistorized sound system. To work the 
camera, you simply set the volume 
level, aim and shoot. It’s that simple. 
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Projector—Versatile, Simple: The 
projector has all the attributes of a 
modern tape recorder. With it, you 
can erase sound; or you can add 
sound over sound. For example, you 
can put your own commentary over 
previously recorded sounds, without 
erasing them. If the price of your 
product changes, you can change the 
sound track yourself. 

The 400-ft. reel capacity lets you 
show your own 20-minute sales movie 
to as many as 50 prospects at a time. 

Operation is simple. To thread, just 
follow the printed line on the projec- 
tor. A simple lever synchronizes 
sound with action. Two speeds: 16 
and 24 frames per second. 

The projector weighs only 24 lbs., 
so it is easy to carry to your cus- 
tomer’s office. It can become an in- 
tegral part of the routine sales call. 


Free Literature: For complete infor- 
mation on the Cinephonic 8mm sound 
motion picture system, write to Dept. 
SM-6, address below. 


FAIRCHILD 
CAMERA AND 
INSTRUMENT 
CORPORATION 
580 Midland Avenue 
Yonkers, New York 


INCUSTRIAL PROOUCTS DiVISION 


1961 


in easily be paid a salary of $75 
a week without its costing you one 
single cent. This is figuring 25% of 
} as his salarv, leav 
15% [for the distributor total of 

410%], which will more than adequate 
lv cover the handling the 
amount of merchandise he sells. 

‘Naturally 
’ 


ao a sizable 


iis total business 


cost ot 
when a man begins to 
dollar volume, vour costs 
will begin to increase. At that time 
they can be set off in a_ perfectly 
legitimate accounting procedure mak- 
ing a man bear his full share of the 
increased costs.” 

Then Caplin reminded the distribu- 
tors of still another benefit: The new 
cost the distributor 
other men. He will 
always make more percentage profit 
off the last man he hires than he will 


man can hnevel 


as much as his 


from his present force. So, new men 
gain two wavs for him extra sales 


and more profitable extra sales. 


> After describing the market's new 
look and revealing thousands of dollars 
in lost profits, Caplin introduced the 
company’s spec ial offer. The need for 
additional manpower was vital. And 
Helene Curtis was prepared to go 
still another attaining 
that goal. Caplin’s proposition to dis- 
tributors was: “If you maintain the 
same high-quality marketing and sell- 
ing procedures and will hire, before 
October 15, one or more salesmen, we 


step tow ards 


will pay vou for each salesman who 
is still on your payroll at the end of 
six months, $250 and, further, will 
pay another $250, for a total of $500 
for each new man at the end of one 
vear.” In other words, if the distribu- 
tor started with four men and hired 
three more before October 15 of last 
vear and ends up with a total of seven 
men at the end of a one-year period, 
Helene Curtis credits his account with 
$1,500 during the ensuing vear. 
Caplin’s program sold, and the re- 
sponse was immediate. With distribu- 
tor sales forces already boosted by 
more than 10% nationally, and sales 
moving steadily upward, Marketing 
Director Caplin has reason for con- 
fidence as he watches what was po- 
tential move steadily to the column 


marked “sold.” RAK 


COMING JULY 21 
REPORT to PRESIDENTS 


On Marketing Policy and Planning 


Sales Management 


YOU CAN QUOTE ME... 


“We choose the WLW Radio and TV Stations for advertising 
MY-T-FINE Puddings and SWEL Frosting Mix because the 
WLW call letters speak for themselves as a symbol of 

leadership in the broadcasting industry.” 


oa nitte, Lakneudl 


Jeanette Le Brecht 
Vice President, Media 
Grant Advertising, Inc., 
seas waacn 'LL SAY THIS... 
"Yes, the Crosley Stations offer the big 
three—programming, audience, promo- 
tion . . . which are all-important to an 
advertiser and an agency in wrapping up a 
SWEL time package with MY-T-FINE results!” 


Merten Mac Prete 


Marion MacDonald 
Vice President, Creative 
Grant Advertising, Inc., 

New York 
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DYNAMARKETER 


THOMAS G. LANPHIER, JR. 


Personal Leadership 


LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 
Senior Editor 


“Tll tell the world we aren't 
going out of business; we're get- 


; ; a 
ting set to grow: 
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Sparks ‘New Fairbanks, Morse 


Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr., decided that the cure for 
one company’s “compound recession” could come only 
through personal decisions, personal action and personal 
leadership He did not turn over the destiny of 131-vear- 
old Fairbanks, Morse & Co. to counselors or committees. 

When he moved in as president on Friday, December 
16, 1960, he did not make speeches blaming everybody- 
and-his brother tor t ic 7 yvear decline in F-M’s sales, earn- 
ings and acceptance. Nor did he seek Washington’s help 
in easing his responsibilities, creating his markets and 
providing his leadership. 

If Fairbanks, Morse were going to be saved, Tom 
Lanphier would have to be the one to see to it 

The salvation would stem from a new, decentralized 
management setup, under which each of six product divi- 
sions makes the most of its own “profit-center” responsi- 
bilities, and from new stimulation and stirring among all 
7,000 employees — and specifically the 378 sales repre- 
sentatives in the U.S. 

Meanwhile, F-M has stepped up research-and-develop- 
ment expenditures to a $3-million-a-year rate and has 
expanded corporate and product advertising programs to 
$1.5 million. 

It may still be too early to make a success story of 
the personal-leadership efforts of former fighter-pilot Tom 
Lanphier. Though F-M, at this writing, is out of the 
red, it is still not out of the woods. 

Between 1957 and 1960 the company’s sales had de- 
clined nearly one-third, from $120.3 million to $86.3 mil- 
lion. In this same period, under several changes of man- 
agement, net profit plummeted from $2.6 million to 
$318,780. In fact, that last “profit” was made possible 
only by applying a “special credit” of $500,000. Without 
it the old company would have shown a loss of $374,220 
in 1960. 

After long vears of lethargy and laissez faire, and then 
of proxy fights and bleeding by invaders, Fairbanks, Morse 
was more sickly than even these statistics suggest. 

Yet, for first quarter 1961 — after only 72 workdavs in 
his new job — 45-year-old Tom Lanphier could report first- 
quarter orders 10% higher than those of a vear ago, and 
in three months a $6-million rise in backlog of orders to 
$27 million. 


He had hardly moved into his new chair at 600 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, when he was moving out to 
the battle lines for sales. In January he announced a 
nation-wide “marketing crusade.” By Thursday, February 
16, he was emplaning for an 8-week tour of 30 F-M 
“sales centers” in the U.S. and Mexico. His objectives, 
as explained by an associate, were: 


1. To meet personally all the senior sales representa 
tives in these areas. 


To get a feedback from the men on the firing line 
on the company s marketing strengths, weaknesses and 
opportunities for all lines of products in each area 


3. To emphasize that the president is the active ‘cap- 
tain’ of the marketing team. 


4. To make his own spot survey of economic condi- 
tions affecting the company s sales prospects. 


This was the first time that a president of Fairbanks, 
in the field. 

Lanphier’s 8-week itinerary stretched from Minneapolis 
to Mexico City and from St. Johnsbury, Vt., to Seattle. 
On one dav (Friday, March 10) he met with senior sales 
representatives for breakfast in Omaha, for lunch in 
Kansas Citv, and dinner in Denver. 

The next week found him at the Scale Division’s plant 
in Vermont, then at a dinner meeting with salesmen in 
Philadelphia, where SM finally caught up with him before 
he took off for breakfast the next day in Baltimore. 

In the lobbv of Philadelphia’s Presidential Apartments 
at 5:30 p.m. on March 15, nine senior sales representa- 
tives sat waiting to meet their new president. The reces- 
sion and the long snowy winter, then ending, had left 
its mark on them. Their sales had not kept pace with 
those in other parts of the country. Nor were they pleased 
when I introduced myself as a journalistic “spy” who 
would dine with them. 

Lanphier’s assistant, LeRoy Fitzgerald, came down and 
asked me to go up to the president’s room. While the 
men waited below, we talked “targets” and “water.” 


Morse had visited all his senior sales people 


> Tom Lanphier looks like a more rumpled and active 
non-singing version of the late James Melton. Intense 
direct, and yet relaxed, he is easy to meet and to inter- 
view. He fumbles for no answers and pulls no punches 
(Referring to the electric manufacturers whose executives 
recently had been found guilty of price-fixing, he said: 
“I won't wait for a court to find out about my associate’s 
errors.” ) 

The corporate targets, for both orders and shipments 
in 1961, he announced, are 20% higher than the actual 
figures for 1960. He also intends to show “considerably 
more profit.” 

While it has not been figured into F-M’s $100-million- 
plus sales goal for 1961, probably the most vital “product” 
in F-M’s future is water. (An F-M newspaper ad, titled 
“water,” is illustrated with a 6 in. by 10 in. microlens 
photograph of a single drop of it.) 

Fairbanks, Morse savs (through Reach, McClinton & 
Co., advertising agency) that “for more than a century 
we have been manufacturing equipment to quench 
the thirst of cities, serve industries and irrigate lands.” 
Now, after a successful test run of the first full-scale de 
salting unit at its Beloit, Wis., research center, F-M and 
the government of Israel have started construction on a 
site in that country for its first commercial de-salting 
plant. And plans for de-salting are already being made 
for such areas as Mexico and the Caribbean. 

On the now-famous date of April 12, 1961, when 
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DYNAMARKETER 


THOMAS G. LANPHIER, JR. (Continued 


Russian aviator Yuri Gagarin became any other scientific accomplishment.” 
the first man to orbit the earth, Presi F-M already has rivals (such as 
dent Kennedy said at his news con Westinghouse) in wholesale de-salt- 
ference that America, too, is making ing. But Tom Lanphier and his com- 
some exceptional scientific advances.” pany intend to do their full share of 
He added that “if we could ever get crowing — and creating. 

fresh water from salt water ... at a In monthly, full-page insertions in 
cheap rate, [this would] really dwarf a dozen large-city newspapers, the 


Flying Career to Sales Leadership 


Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr., new president of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., went from military flying to being a newspaper editor, 
PROJECTOR Government official, and then spent nine years with Convair di- 


-Ib. package vision of General Dynamics, where his main customer was Uncle 

pro nd Sam. 
experienced . : 
alesmen. Just open it up and plug it in— How does this experience qualify him to strengthen the sales 
the “FLIP-TOP” presents your sales mes- " ‘ , z 

-M‘ ? 

age without slip-ups or omissions com- of F-M’s broad line of industrial and other equipment’ 
plete with sight and sound. See and hear His reply: ‘The Government is hydra-headed. When you sell 
the “FLIP-TOP’’ demonstrated at your , 
lesk. Learn how sight and sound will in- it, you have to sel} thousands of customers.” 
crease your sales! Write to: 


t 


Born in Panama, Lanphier received his early education in 

Detroit and graduated from Stanford University. A longtime 
DuKane flying enthusiast, he was only 14 when he first soloed, from 
CORPORATION Selfridge Field, near Detroit, where his father, a West Pointer, 


Dept. SM-61 ° ST. CHARLES, ILL commanded the First Pursuit Group. 


His current “marketing crusade” stems from a long “‘fighting’’ 
7 MAKE A career. 
LASTING With the Army Air Force in World War Il, Tom Lanphier flew 

IMPRESSION more than 100 combat missions in fighters, shot down seven 
Japanese planes cnd destroyed ten more on the ground. In one 
of these victories he killed Admiral lsoruku Yamamoto, com- 
mander of the Japanese Navy, who planned the strike against 
Pearl Harbor. 

Later he helped to train 1,800 fighter pilots for all theaters, and 
also flew a dozen combat missions in Europe. His decorations 
include the Navy Cross, Distinguished Flying Cross and the Air 
Medal with five clusters. 

Returning to civilian life, he became editor of the Idaho Daily 
Statesman at Boise. He continued part-time military flying and 


FOLLOW-UP FILE now holds a colonel’s commission in the Air Force Reserve. He has 
atinnat Guaiity, 12 , . 


ja 


also served as president of the Air Force Assn. 


anaes From 1949 to 1951 Lanphier was, in turn, special assistant for 
KUSTOM KING specialties research and development to the Secretary for the Air Force, 
’ ’ member of the Air Force Scientific Advisory Board, and special 
tell em and sell em assistant to W. Stuart Symington, chairman of the National Se- 
— day after day! curity Resources Board. After joining Convair, San Diego, as vice 


— nae arts president and assistant to the president, he also served as presi- 
Perfect follow-ups to sales calls, quota- 


trade show exhibits. Used daily by dent and chairman of the National Aeronautic Assn. 


tions, 
customers and prospects, Kustom King On March 15, 1960, he made front-page news by resigning 


good grooming accessories carry your die- from Convair so that he could speak out as a private individual 
t imped id 


‘ 


vertising Message permanently, against the 
Handsome, custom-finished and fully 


‘inadequacy” of the nation’s defense and space 


programs. 

guaranteed On September 1 he joined Fairbanks Whitney Corp., as vice 

For samples and prices, writ president for planning. And on December 16, while continuing 

THE W. E. BASSETT CO. as v-p with that company, he took over the presidency of Fair- 
Roosevelt Drive * Derby, Conn banks, Morse. 

Manufacturers of TRIM Manicure Implements 
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new leade rship is busy painting a pic- 
ture of a “new,” creative and diversi- 
fied Fairbanks, Morse on the slogan, 
“From the minds of men, the genius 
ot machines.” 

At the time of our Philadelphia 
meeting, Fairbanks, Morse was “with 
in a month of pulling the last “‘bugs’” 
out of its wholesale de-salting process. 
Last vear nearly 20% of total volume 
Ultimately, “after 
the water comes in,” Lanphier esti 


Was done abroad 


mated, “the bulk of our volume may 
be abroad.” 

Then it was time to go down to 
meet the sales re presentatives. Before 
the evening was over the president 
He had 
no pat answers, but to each he made 
suggestions. He listened at least as 
much as he talked. 

There were a lot of things he didn’t 
like about the “old” Fairbanks, Morse: 
“The books were all screwed up. It 
took several months to find out how 


much business we were doing. And 


learned Cac h man’s problems 


then we found out that we'd wound 
in a ‘wash’ for the vear. . . We 
were just keeping people emploved.” 
But under the new setup “the com 
bined producing and selling operation 
1S expected to make profits.” 
He told the group: “You're all on 


vour own [in their separate product 
divisions], there is no Philadelphia 
manager. 

Last November each division man- 

ager was brought to Chicago and 
asked to check on the cost of each 
salesman. Then Lanphier asked each 
manager what he thought each sales- 
man could “do for the company. 
Che total becomes our company fore- 
cast for 1961.” However, this is now 
being expanded to include the Water 
Division. The six divisions are being 
increased to eight, and later to 12. 


> Lanphier had been appalled to 
learn how little marketing manage- 
ment the “old” outfit had: “Our Beloit 
division, for example [engines, genera- 
tors, compressors, diesel locomotives, 
magnetos, etc.], had five major lines 
and $45-million volume but only 
two marketing men.” 

He is seeking better coordination 
between the divisions, plans to “group” 
some inter-divisional activities to pro- 
mote greater selling efficiency and 
lower overhead costs, while permitting 
them to retain their autonomy as basic 
proht centers. 

[wo vears ago F-M was spending 
“nothing” for research - and -develop- 
ment. Now, to feed all the divisions, 


Total com- 
pany expenditures for all purposes, 
now planned for 1961, will exceed 
1960 sales by about $10 million. 

Lanphier r xpects four of the 12 
divisions to “lose money this year.” 
He looked around the table: “Who 
works for the Electronics Division?” 
And the president said to one man 
who responded: “I trust you're not 
disappointed at what I've just said 
We're a company now — with each 
division responsible for the company 
and vour division will make money.” 

He hoped to bolster this division 
by acquiring an eastern plant, with 
good engineers, “that went busted.” 

Publicly, Lanphier savs that “Fair- 
banks, Morse will show a profit this 
vear — mavbe a good one.” Privately, 
he admits to a first-quarter loss, hopes 
for second-quarter profit and “an 
eventual profit of $3 million” on the 
entire vear 1961. 


it is spending $3 million. 


Meanwhile, he expects volume in 
water de-salting equipment to reach 
$30 to $50 million in 1962 and $100 
million in 1963. 

Effective May 1, F-M was enabling 
customers to order direct from the 
factory. This would speed confirma- 
tion of orders — some of which “now 
take six weeks.” The. salesmen, of 


NEW EXECUTIVE BUSINESS GIFT 


The prestige present 
that builds business for you 


The _{ Executive Planner is a knowingly 


planned, beautifully executed gift that will underscore both your 
personal and business prestige. This unusual desk book provides 
the planning assistance executives want right at their fingertips. 
Handsome bindings make it a decorative addition to any office, 
and will keep it on top of top executives’ desks, where it will 
serve as a constant reminder of you. Designed for long- and 
short-range planning. The Executive Planner has Week-At-A- 
Glance® and Year-At-A-Glance sections, beautifully printed in 
two colors on fine quality stock... plus a section for addresses 
and telephone numbers, and many pages of facts especially 
compiled for Executives. Every section is handsomely tab-indexed 


for instant reference. 


Gold-Imprinted with your name or trademark at no extra cost, 
the Nascon Executive Planner assures daily favorable impressions 
where they count most. (Recipient’s name gold-imprinted at 
slight cost.) It’s the gift that “has everything” for the man who 
has everything but this new, different, executive-quality record 
book. Send for the new Nascon Gift Catalog, for complete details. 


EATON’'S 3 NASCON 


“At-A-Glance”* Advertising Gifts 


DEPT. S, 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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I is Three Fifths 


ier 


_ of Chicagos 
City Dwellers 


Right now there are 2.6 million people 15 
years of age and older living within Chicago’s 
city limits. More than 7 of 10 read a newspaper 
every day. Yet you now miss from 62.8 to 76.67%* 
—over three-fifths—of these Chicagoans when 
you advertise in amy one Chicago daily news- 
paper. 

It’s clearer now than ever before. It takes 
two or more newspapers to sell Chicago—and 
the top two for the money are the Chicago Sun- 
Times and Chicago Daily News. 

The new Sun-Times and Daily News rate 
structure, with new combination discounts, 
gives you Chicago’s most efficient advertising 
buy. From 48 to 241 more readers per dollar, 
from 20 to 185 more unduplicated city readers 
per dollar than any other 2-paper combination. 


*“Chicago NOW,” a report based on the 
first Chicago market study ever conducted 
in consultation with the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation, supplies some revealing 
figures—and important new ideas—about 
today’s Chicago market. If you don’t al- 
ready have a copy, contact your Sun-Times 
or Daily News representative today. He'll 
also have specific information on how re- 
cent Chicago rate changes have affected the 
figures in “Chicago NOW.” 


*Based on 1000 line B/W ad 


FOR THE 


SUN TIMES 


CHICAGO 


DAILY 
NEWS - 


CHICAGO: 401 N. Wabash Avenue, WHitehall 3-3000 
NEW YORK: Time and Life Bldg., Rin. 1708, Circle 6-1919 
DETROIT: Buhl Bldg., Room 1026, WOodward 3-0930 
MIAMI BEACH: Hal Winter Co. 

ATLANTA 1 

LOS ANGELES Sawyer - Ferguson -Walker Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO f 


Copyright 1961, Field Enterprises, Inc. 


course, would get credit for these or- 


ders 

Some of the sales representatives 
complained that “the factory sells 
over our heads.” Others squawked 
about slow and sloppy shipments 
one machine was packed upside down 
There were instances where “we had 
to send the whole damned order 
back.” 

Long known for a rigid adherence 
to quality, the old company had be 
come too rigid, perhaps, in all its 
operations The president said that 
“we lost $2.5 million of business in 
1960 because we wouldn't adapt to 
customers’ needs.” One salesman told 
him that, in domestic pumps, “ou 
quality is hard to sell in a price mat 
ket Competitors offer two different 
price lines.” (F-M may do this too 

Responsibility rested on too few 
shoulders or no shoulders at all 
“Nobody at Beloit division headquar 
ters,” Lanphier said, “was selling our 
big motors project. Now eight mer 
are in it. For some products all the 
technical genius has been in one man’s 
head. . We've got to multiply our 
geniuses. We plan to train new peo 
ple and to re-educate the older ones 


& He came as much to learn as to 
lead: “I didn’t come to call anv guy 
an s.o.b.” At the outset he had em 
phasized: “I’m here to find out how 
we at he adquarters can make it easier 
for you to sell for us.’ And as the 
meeting ended, he said: “We intend 
to give more responsibility than eve1 
to the salesmen. I'll keep needling the 
factories to make service better for 
vou Also, I'm going to keep in 
close touch with vou. Ill make the 
full round of all sales territories at 
least once a vear. When we change a 
policy I'll see to it that it is fol 
lowed through.’ 

He didn’t needl But as he sat 
there with one leg over the arm of 
his ( hair, he raised a bushy black eve 
brow at what he must have thought to 
be a curious alibi: One man in the 
group had mentioned the unusually 
severe eastern weather 

Later, in his room, | explained to 
Lanphier (lately transplanted from 
San Diego) that the weather had in 
deed been rough By then he had 
already peeled off his coat and tie and 
was pouring a bourbon. Probablv he 
Was tired sut he seemed pleased 
with his results, thus far, in “estab 
lishing empathy” with his own peopl 

As vet he has set no sales target 
for, say, 1965: “Our problem is still 
to overcome internal lassitude, and to 
combat the negative publicity suggest 
ing that Fairbanks, Morse is going out 
of business I'll tell the world we 


arent we re getting set to grow! ° 


HOW 


TO 


PRODUCE 


SALES 


PRODUCER 


. . @ staged discussion on the controversial subject 


of whether a salesman works harder with a carrot 


in front of his nose or with lettuce in his pocket. 


“IT don't understand it. We're doing 
everything we can think of to make 
our salesmen happy, yet they're not 
producing the way they should. It’s 
sort of a blow to me personally, be- 
cause I initiated this whole program 
of benefits for our men. I’ve never 
forgotten what I was up against 30 
vears ago when I started selling in 
the depression on straight commis 
sion and nothing guaranteed.” The 
man who spoke was in his middle 
fifties. And the hard times he had 
weathered showed in his face 

One of his 


several companions at 
the luncheon 


table gave a satisfied 
but derisive snort. “Just goes to prove 
what I was saying the other day to 
one of our branch managers: Baby 
your men and you dissolve the back- 
bone of their ambition. I’ve thought 
for a long time, Dick, that you were 
on the wrong track.” 
We're not babying our men 
We're not anything 


for them—simply providing the 


Fred 


doing exces 
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fundamentals of a decent living so 
they can go out with their minds at 
ease and build from there. It’s prob- 
ably today’s conditions.” 

“Before blaming conditions,” Fred 
came back, “I'd make sure about the 
men’s potential. You've got to dig a 
lot harder these days. That’s why we 
need strong ambitious men, and why 
I don't believe in handing them all 
they ought to be working for on a 
silver platter. Tell me, how are vour 
competitors doing?” 

“Better than we are, on the whole. 
That's what bothers me. They don’t 
have anything like our benefits setup. 
Yet two of my best men have gone 
over to them in the last three months.” 

“They were probably real sales- 
men,” a third man spoke up. “Let me 
tell you a little story. I have a young 
nephew who went into selling a 
couple of years ago on a guarantee 
and straight commission. The guaran- 
tee wouldn't do much more than pay 
the rent. The boy worked hard and 


1961 


vas d 


doing very well. But business was 
vn for the company as a whole and 
come the third quarter of 1960, they 
let out several men and put the rest on 
salary. The poorer producers liked it 
But my boy is pretty unhappy. He 
says he doesn’t seem to feel any more 
incentive. He feels 


frozen. To my 
mind, there’s a 


salesman. And he 
won't be long with that outfit.” 
“Aren't we bandying about half 
truths?” another man cut in, with 
the air of one accustomed to being 
listened to. “Aren't we being just a 
little bit superficial? As I listen to 
what’s being said, it seems to boil 
down to a question of whether or not 
salesmen work better when they're 
happy. Dick and his company have 
committed themselves to the proposi- 
tion that they do, while Fred, here, 
feels that they don’t. If we can decide 
what a happy salesman is, I might 
find mvself with both of 


you 7 


agreeing 


> Okay, Bert, what does make a 
salesman happv?” 

“I can tell you,” Fred interrupted 
“Orders, orders and more orders.” 

“Oh, come now. We're falling into 
circular reasoning. Good producers 
are happy; happy salesmen are good 
producers. Where does that get us?” 
Dick asked. 

“Happy men are producing men, 
taken as a whole,” Bert said thought- 
fully. Men who are happy in their 
family life, their job, their work rela- 
tionships and their personal feelings 
about the company. No company can 
be held responsibile for making all 
its employees happy. But what they 
can provide is a climate that fosters 
work satisfaction. With todaw’s condi- 
tions and social thinking, I believe 
this includes what Dick's company 
provides—insurance, retirement bene- 
fits, the usual fringe items, plus good 
compensation for a reasonable stand- 
ard of living.” 

“Without the men’s lifting a finger 
to deserve all that?” Fred broke in 
with some belligerence. 

“Who can sav what we deserve?” 
Dick asked. “I'd sure hate to see any 
of my men go through what I did in 
the thirties.” 

“So would I, Dick. Remember, 
Fred,” Bert turned to look across the 
table, “our economy needs working 
people and their families with the 
income to buy the goods we are all 
so busily producing. We're not being 
humanitarians—not simply that—when 
we pay men a decent living wage, or 
some other type of compensation right 
from the start. It’s not only a question 
of keeping individuals happy, but of 
keeping our economy healthy. And 
a fair salary and the security of so- 


called long-range fringe benefits will 
never stop a good salesman from be- 
ing a producer if we, 
agers, do our job right. 

“But fair compensation and benefits, 
alone, will never make an ambitious 
man happy. The trick is to stimulate 
ambition in the men. I’ve seen from 
my own experience—in a company 
that gives fair basic compensation and 
fringe benefits—that a man’s not happy 
in his job unless he thinks he has the 
ability to advance, and knows that 
the possibility exists because the com- 
pany wants to see him advance in 
proportion to his ability and willing- 
ness to work. 

“Dick—I_ don’t mean _ to 
critical-but the reason you're in 
trouble with a lot of poor producers 
is that your setup is not providing, 
over and above the basic compensa- 
tion and benefits, any real incentive 
as I see it.” 

“T realize that,” Dick answered him 
“And I’ve taken it up with our top 
management. They argue that we 
can’t have our cake and eat it, too. . . 
Distribution costs so much . Here’s 
what we can afford for manpower 

If the salesmen get it one wav, 
they can’t have it another. If we 
pay out all that money for insurance 
sickness, old age, what have vou, the 
can’t have it now in bonuses and com- 
missions.” 

“Thev re off the beam,” Bert re- 
plied. “If vou want sales, vou've got 
to pay for them. Maybe you're giving 
too much in the base pay, if vou 
haven't enough left for incentives. I’d 
say, cut the salary down if vou have 
to, leaving the benefits setup intact, 
and provide some good incentives 
Salesmen need to feel reasonably 
but not so contented that thev 
get complacent. There’s got to be that 
carrot dangling in front of the nose.” 


as sales man- 


sound 


secure, 


> A fifth man at the table who had 
been silent began to speak: “Most of 
what has been said so far seems to 
suggest that all men work for is 
money, that money alone makes them 
happy. And if they have the money 
they need to get by and have a few 
luxuries theyll quit trving or slow 
down. Sure, men work for money. 
We have to. But we also work for 
approval. Money looms largest at the 
subsistence level. After you get your 
luxuries it diminishes in importance 
What constitutes adequate financial 
reward differs from man to man; it 
even changes for the same man as 
he reaches and passes his goals. And 
that’s where incentives do their work. 
Up to $25,000 a year, or so, I'd say 
you can count on money to provide 
the stimulus. But after that, 
$5,000 isn’t 


another 
going to mean much 


Much of it will go to the Government 
anyway. 

When higher compensation 
providing the incentive, 
offer greater prestige, 


stops 
you have to 
a better title, 
appeals to the man’s sense of import- 
ance in one way or another.’ 

Fred put in. “A man’s 
work must challenge his spirit as well 
as merely satisfving his economic 
But I think the challenge must 
come long before he’s smugly satisfied 
with his $25,000 a year. Che humblest 
salesman on my staff needs to enjoy 
psychological benefits and challenges 
to his abilities. He needs to feel right 


“I agree,” 


needs o 


from the start of his working life that 
something is expected of him, person- 
ally, that no one else can give. This 
is my main objection to all this secur- 
ity-without-effort, everything given be- 
fore a man has proved himself. It 
reduces them all to a dead level.” 

“IT know Dick count- 
ered, “whose financial experts have it 
all worked out that 50 salesmen pro- 
ducing at a steady pace—what you'd 
probably call a dead level—is more 
profitable for the company over the 
long pull than a third of that number 
who are outstanding, a third, average, 
and the remainder 


a company, 


below-average-to- 


FIRST 
Department Store 


ADVERTISING’ 


SIXTH in America 
in Total Advertising 


RETAIL SALES IN CLEVELAND AND ADJACENT COUNTIES 


in America 


CLEVELAND 
GA COUNTY 
) 


DITY CUYAHO 
Total Retail Sales 
Retail Food 
Retail Drug 
Automotive 
Gas Stations 155,7¢ 
>, Hsld. Appliances 119,911 


Source: Sales Manager 


Fi urniture 


26 ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 


$1,931,863 
500,261 


rent Survey of Bu ying Power ~ 10, 1961 


Akron, Canton and Youngstown Counties are not included in above sales ¥ 


OOK 


HERE IS THE 
COMPACT MARKET 
it RETAIL SALES 
LARGER THAN ANY 

ONE OF 35 
ENTIRE STATES 


Cleveland PLAIN DE ALER 


Represented by Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New Yor 
Sunday Comics and Magazine Net 


Member of Metro 
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rk 


“hicag Detroi 4tlanta, San Francisco, Los Angele 


*Source. Media Record 
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No. 977 Card Case 
Illustrated — Black 


Genuine Morocco 


Perfect as a gift to your customers and good 

prospects .... because every man — and woman 

— can and will! use it for credit cards, driver’s 

license, other identification cards and photos 

.. . because the eight clear plastic wings will 
c c 

hold 


holds cards and booklets . . 


sixteen cards because the pocket 


. . because the price 


is so low for so fine an article. 


PRICES 
100 
$1.15 


250 
1.10 


500 
1.05 


1,000 Up 
1.00 Each 


Available in black genuine morocco, tan genuine 
English pigskin or ginger genuine cowhide. 
Individually boxed. 

Your ad — if desired — stamped in genuine gold at no extra charge. 


For sample — send $1.00 (no ads or names stamped on samples) 


ADVERTISING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Manufacturers 
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Mass. 


Holyoke, 


ulate him to work harder—hunger for 
the satisfaction of basic needs and 
later on, for luxuries. The human need 
for approval and status also will stimu- 
ate him. But if the pressure of hun 
ger is too great at the basic level, a 
man mav be inclined to get orders at 
anv and all costs, even to the disad- 
vantage of the company I've seen 
men, who siImp\ had to make quotas 
to earn enough for their needs, pres- 
sure customers or prospects into giv- 
ing orders which paid the commission 
but were not profitable for the manu 
facturer 4 man has to think of him- 
self, but he must also think of the 
company. Orders that result merelv, 
Ol primarily in profit to the salesman 
only, mean, in the long run, that he is 
working himself out of a job, or out of 
the possibility of better compensation 
If the compan doesn't thrive, the men 
cannot—for long. So, in our economy 
todav, I believe a base of security is 
psvchologically as well as practically 
sound, since it relaxes the man suffi 
ciently. He is not too hungry to do 
an all-round creative job—not too hun 
crv to take the necessarv time to be of 
service to the customer.” 

“Tll buv that,” 


“All I'm warning against is giving 


Fred said amiablh 


salesmen too much economic satisfac 
tion at the start 
view a lot of men 


unearned I inter 
Thev think thev]l 
be happy if thev can start with top 
Some take it for 
granted they should 


compensation 
I always point 
ut to these voungsters that they are 
fooling themselves. Thev will not be 

ippv in the long run with something 
thev have not earned, not worked fo 
Men need to test their own powers 
Those never are tested if 
evervthing is handed to them They 
mav kid themselves that thewyre 
happ\ 


powe rs 


but thev re onlv ¢ mmplacent 
The silver platter treatment kills in 
centive and makes men lazy and, in 


the long run unhappy ' 


> “Mv own experience confirms that,” 
Dick admitted regretfully “But the 
go back to the dog- 
eat-dog conditions I grew up in 
Looking back, I know that I didn’t 
alwavs work for the best interests of 


my firm, simply because I was undet 


answer 1s not tu 


too much constant pressure to con- 


sider much besides earning that 


needed dollar that an orde1 
—would bring 


any order 
That’s a strong reason 
for my wanting to provide mv sales- 
What I now 
see is that management is also respon- 
sible for providing men with the addi- 
tional incentive, the tools, the means 
and the encouragement to work to 
their top capacity And that’s the 
next thing I’m going to aim for, now 


men with basic security 


that I’ve won the basic security for my 


men This discussion has clarified 
some points for me, I must admit. It 
is as much management’s fault as the 
men’s if salesmen get soft.” 

A soft sales force usually betravs 
some softness in the manager,” Bert 
said reflectively. “Energetic leadership 
Selling is different 
from manv other occupations in oul 
society today in that it still leaves 


mav be missing. 


much more than average room for 
initiative, for individual creative acti, 
itv, for getting a kick out of each con- 
tact. I know a sales manager who has 
happiet salesmen because he 1S able 
to make them see that problems are 
not something to get frustrated about, 
or irritated by. They are enlightening 
experiences and help in future deal- 
ings. Once problem customers are 
seen in this light, thev cease to be 
problems. Or, at any rate, they cease 
to harass. And from that point on, 
they can be handled more eftectivelv. 
So, I do agree that happy salesmen 
make better 
we've clarified our definition of hap- 
py 


produce rs, now that 


me “Id say they need to be happy in 
their discontent.” Fred said, more 
mildly now. “Happy in forever see- 
ing new horizons ahead. I see nothing 
wrong—as some of our contemporary 
philosophizers do—in a man’s wanting 
to satistv not needs alone but greater 
and greater wants. The thing is, he 
must get a kick out of it—not just see 
himself as part of a rat race. A man 
needs even before monev.,. a sense ot 
adventure and of being equal to its 
challenges He needs recognition, a 
sense ot belonging, of being a part of 
something worthwhile, and he needs 
to feel that the economic rewards he 
receives are comparable to his efforts 
What satisfaction can there be, other- 
WI1Ser 

‘I don't think we're too far apart in 
at Dick 


shaking hands 
vith Fr d as he rose to depart. ie 


smiled, 


I'm not mistaken, vour company is 


about to institute a svstem of frings 
benefits this coming vear.” 

“Yes. I had to bow to the times,” 
Fred laughed, “but if there should be 
any talk of putting mv men on straight 
I'd fight it.” @ 

E. GIDLOW 


salary believe me, 


COMING JULY 21 
REPORT to PRESIDENTS 


On Marketing Policy and Planning 


Sales Management 


Sales Management 


MAY WE SHARE 
OUR AWARDS 
WITH YOU? 


No sir, we won't part with the actual 
awards the National Visual Presen 
tation Assn. has just given us for 
effective visual aids in sales 
development. We're too proud of 
these — especially because we were 
cited for work in three of the fields 
in which we serve clients. 


We're proud, too, since the awards 
are not only given for visual quality, 
but for the job's “effectiveness in 
telling its story to its intended audi- 
ence.’’ We would like to share with 
you the skills we've developed to 
help make our clients’ sales more 
profitable. Skills that went into: 


m@ A SALES TRAINING program for 
retail store personnel for a major 
synthetic fabric producer. 


m@ A SALES PROMOTION package 
for newspaper ad men for a manu- 
facturer of engraving equipment. 


@ A VISUAL SALES PRESENTA- 
TION for prospective homesite buy- 
ers for large subdivision developer. 


We'd be delighted to show you these 
prize-winning visuals, and talk about 
your needs in sales development 
sales management or Sales train 
ing, trom an extensive 
a singie sales 
obligation T 
Just call 
r write us 


it 


PORTER HENRY & CO., INC. 


342 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-6450 


ala acc ‘ale " pane eres 
COUNSELORS IN MANAGEMENT é 
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Rebuttal No. 2* 


Poor Salesmanship, 


ls Your 


The bold headlines on the cover of 
the April 7 issue of Sales Management 
cried out: “What's Happened to Sales- 
manship?” 

Other 


wublications are 


articles in business 


titled: 

1. “Will Salesmanship Stand the 
Test?” 

2. “Where Is the 
Go-Get-the-Order 


> 


3. “Can We Bring Back the Super 
Salesman? 

! What We Need Today Is to 
Put on Our Selling Shoes and Get the 
Order 

[I have 


irti les at 


recent 


Old-Fashioned, 
Salesman?” 


read a number of these 
first with interest, then 
vith reservation, and finally with bel- 
ligerence. I am pleased to see the 
value that companies are now placing 
on salesmanship, but am at a loss to 
understand whv so 
feel they 
ition that will solve all the problems 
which management has created. 

Many of the 


written by 


many companies 


can deve lop a sales organi- 


articles have been 
salesmen who have 
advanced to the ranks of executive 
thinkers and market planners. They 
refer to the 


they 


supe I 


“good old days” when 
were salesmen successtully com- 
peting under adverse conditions and 
bringing home the order.” There has 


been-a deluge of articles appealing 
“old-fashioned sales- 


old-fashioned 


for the return of 


manship But sales- 


*Rebuttal #1 to the article “What’s Hap- 
pened to Salesmanship?” was written by 
adman Joseph Lorin, appeared in SM, 
May 5 
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Leadership 


By BRUCE R. BRYANT 
Vice President and General Manager 
CBS Television Spot Sales 


manship” wouldn't work anymore— 
because customers aren't old-fash- 
ioned. 

Some companies appear to be 
sounding the clarion call for the fast- 
talking, quick-closing, glib magician— 
the high-pressure salesman who can 
move in fast and make the quick sale. 
Big business today is conducted on an 
extremely complex, competitive basis. 
But, any salesman—even the super- 
human variety—is no better than the 
product he sells. If his commodity 
will not stand up competitively, or if 
it is overpriced, great salesmanship 
will never correct the defect. If his 
commodity is truly outstanding, at- 
tractively priced, and represents a use- 
ful need, modern salesmanship will 
keep the sales curve climbing. 


> Many companies would be wise to 
stop crying for more salesmanship and 
take a closer look at management. To 
create good salesmen and keep them 
in the organization, you must offer 
incentives, such as attractive salary 
and commissions, personal prestige, 
and an opportunity for advancement. 
Too often, a company is willing to 
think of the sales staff and the sales 
manager as trick-shot artists who have 
a series of routines, mysterious in na- 
ture but charming in effect, which 
sometimes produce results. If the sales 
department is to play an important 
role in company operations, it must 
be recognized as one of the vital parts 
of good management and as a func- 
tion which is vital to the company. 
Many great salesmen are success- 
fully selling their product in the most 


1961 


< e 
Slipping? 


highly competitive market that we 
have ever known. They are applying 
knowledge of research, marketing and 
production in a calculated and intelli- 
gent manner. Many of these men may 
be in your organization today, or 
would join your company tomorrow 
if you demonstrated the true value 
vou place on their ability. 

Management is critical of salesmen 
because it is their duty. Some com- 
panies have allowed salesmen to be 
critical of management because it can 
result in increased profits. Give your 
salesmen the opportunity to improve 
vour product by suggesting improve- 
ments in your method of distribution 
and sales, and you will increase your 
share of the market. 

Old-fashioned salesmanship has dis- 
appeared. In its place, outstanding 
men have developed methods and 
techniques of serving clients, building 
your company image, and increasing 
profits. On any sales staff you will find 
outstanding, medium and fair sales- 
men. Outstanding salesmen have al- 
ways had their selling shoes on—they 
don’t know how to take them off. In- 
ferior salesmen wouldn't know which 
foot to put the sales shoe on. Once 
your company has learned the differ- 
ence, you should be able to obtain 
and keep, excellent salesmen. These 
are salesmen who will constantly ob- 
tain the order because the incentives 
which make good salesmen better exist 
in your company and you offer a chal- 
lenge to their ability. 

What’s happened to salesmanship? 
Nothing that good managementship 
couldn’t cure. @ 


Rolling wheels symbolize the capacity of America’s thriving truck and bus fleets to move goods 
and passengers. COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL, one of 19 Chilton business magazines, locates 
and sells the all-important segment of this market— those who operate and maintain self- 
serviced fleets. CHILTON COMPANY, Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


DON’T SHOUT... 


a prospect is trying to hear what you say 


You OK an advertisement. It runs in the publications 
your prospects read. It shouts loud and well to attract 
their attention. Nobody responds. 


What went wrong? 


Maybe the ad shouted so loud prospects couldn’t hear 
what it said. Like an announcer over the public ad- 
dress system at a carnival. The plain fact is that busi- 
mess advertising doesn’t have to shout, shouldn’t 
shout, and invariably does better when it talks quietly 
and sincerely to a prospect— man to man. 


There’s a reason for this. You may have 1500 pros- 
pects, or 15,000, but the only ones who will read your 
ad half as carefully as you do are the handful of pros- 
pects actively interested in your kind of product today 
— NOW — at the very time they run across your mes- 
sage. 


Every farmer needs a tractor, and knows he’ll have to 
buy another some day. But the farmer with money in 
the bank and a broken-down tractor in the middle of 
a ripe wheat field — he’s the one who’s going to study 
all the tractor ads that night, and react... and act! 


It’s essentially the same with your prospects, no mat- 

ter what you sell. Talk to the men who need your prod- 

uct now, and tell them all they need to know about it. 

Not as many people will hear the noise, but those in - 
the mood to listen will find your message and if your 

product sounds good, you’ll hear from them. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 
I2 East 4ist Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Number 3 of a series we think needs to be written, even if we 
have to do it ourselves. Our business is to create advertise- 
ments, sales aids, handbooks and manuals that help «1r clients 
sell by helping their prospects buy. 


MARKETING TO SUPERMARKETS IN ‘61 (continued from page 41) 


How the Customer Spends $100 
in a Typical Supermarket 

Gross Profit 

Realized from 

Typical Spending $100 in Sales 
$100.00 Total $21.80 
tere (PE I, nk cee des eh wees 5.69 
11.10 DAIRY DEPT. 1.61 
10.00 PUREE Us. oo sno wie w a ermet 2.94 
6.20 BAKED GOODS 1.24 
3.50 FROZEN FOODS 92 
47.30 GROCERY DEPT. . oe ca ee 9.40 
4.90 Cigarettes—Tobacco Products .... .26 
3.80 Baking Mixes—Needs—Flour .56 
3.00 Soft Drinks—Beer—Etc. .58 
2.90 Coffee—Tea—Cocoa . mee pee .28 
2.90 Soaps—Detergents—Laundry Supplies 037 
2.40 Household Supplies Be 78 
2.40 Health & Beauty Aids ........... .83 
2.10 Paper Products 35 
Bivee > GN or. Sees sc os or coe eee wo 
2.10 Vegetab.es 44 
1.90 Fruit .. ; 44 
1.70 Creekere—Cockles ... i... cca ccccens 46 
1.50 ae eee ere Bf 
1.20 Cereals .. .22 
1.00 Pet Foods—Supplies .20 
90 Jams—Jellies—Spreads .20 
.90 Juices ... one 
.80 Prepared Foods ............... BY 
80 Soup ei 
70 Housewares .24 
70 Soft Goods .20 
70 Condiments—Sauces AS 
.60 Baby Foods .07 
| ee a Oe nl 13 
-60 Pickles—Olives—Relishes ....... Rs 
-60 Salad Dressings—Mayonnaise .. .09 
-50 See a 13 
-50 Meat a5 
.40 Desserts .07 
40 [SS ee ee! .04 
30 Salt—Seasoning—Spices ......... .09 
-30 SN Ay oOo wis: 6 cia eo ce i 
-30 Macaroni Products .......... .07 
-20 Dried Fruit .04 
-20 Dried Vegetables ... .04 
20 eee ee .07 
-10 eo Pee eee .02 
I ad oie ga. wilavee Haire: aah wp ehndaee .02 

Source: Progressive Grocer, ''Facts in Grocery Distribution," 1961. 


[on new items]. It is actually a new 
dimension in selling. Not only does 
the salesman have to pay attention to 
the good points of his item and the 
profit for the distributor, but he must 
recognize that probably the most ef- 
fective way of selling is giving good 
service to the buyers in getting mer- 
chandise shipped and delivered when 
they need it. 

“We ask the salesmen to fill out a 
New Item Form — (1) it saves time, 
and (2) it contains information which 
the buyers must have properly noted 
on their orders. This is particularly 
important now with automation, for 
otherwise a series of errors can arise 
in office processing as well as in ware- 
housing (now also automated up to 
a point). For example, the arrival of 
a block of merchandise one day too 
late for a sale can lose three days in 
the process of the machine’s picking 
it up, which means that the store will 
receive the merchandise about when 
the sale is over. Since the salesman 
would not realize this, the easier he 
makes it in giving all details concern- 
ing the product, the less chance of 
error on automation. 


> “Careful thought and study should 
be given by the manufacturer and the 
salesman, before coming to us, on 
the need for the product, and also on 
whether the profit is going to be sat- 
isfactory to us. We are really selliag 
real estate in the stores in the form 
of shelving; and if an item is to take 
up space, it must pay its way. 

“In order to see that the product 
will stay on the shelf . . . (1) He 
should create a demand among the 
consuming public. (2) He should 
watch his deliveries and all points of 
agreement reached between himself 
and the buyer, so that there is no 
possibility of trouble. (3) Probably 
the best way to see that his product 
stays on the shelf, assuming there is 
a demand, is for the manufacturer to 
make sure that we have a satisfactory 
profit. There is nothing like good 
movement of product and adequate 
profit to convince buyers that they 
should keep an item. 

“It is really not very difficult to 
determine whether a product makes 
the grade. Either an item takes off 
with a roar or it is an item that is not 
heavy in sales. The category of the 
item would determine how the buyer 
looks at the movement. Tabasco 
sauce is regarded differently from a 
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hs Zoo 


in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 
per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 
Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 
Drive-ins 
Drug Stores 
Fountain Restaurants 
Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 

Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 
Main Highwoys 
In Industry 


THEY ALL HAVE 
ONE THING IN COMMON — 


FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify 
FAST FOOD 
for an advertising schedule 


El Gs 


630 THIRD AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Cuereeteee 


MARKETING TO SUPERMARKETS IN ‘61 (ontinved) 


fast-moving soap item. In the case 
of an old item we have carried, we 
get the needed data from examina- 
tions made by the month, by six 
months and by the year. If a prod- 
uct shows a steady downward trend, 
it is quite obvious that the public has 
tired of it or the manufacturer is not 
putting the proper promotion behind 
it. . . . We always call a manufac- 
turer's attention to this so that he can 
take steps to build it up. Movement 
is certainly one of the chief determin- 
ing factors in retaining an old prod- 
uct. If an item continues to slide off 
to where it looks as if it is dead, it 


will be dropped from our line.” 


Grand Union on New Items 


Grand Union Merchandise Manager 
John Hughes states: “These are the 
criteria with which new items are be- 
ing judged by the various buyers and 
merchandise committees in consider- 
ing new items: 


1. Is the item really new? 
2. Will it taste better or different? 
3. Will it do a job or serve a pur- 


pose better than existing items of 
its kind? 


4. Will adding the item give us 
added sales or simply replace sales 
of another item already stocked? 


5. Is the profit structure adequate 
for the type of item and for the 
velocity of turnover we can realisti- 
cally look for if we accept it? 

6. Can we beneficially replace 
an existing item by adding the 
item presented, thereby continu- 
ing to keep shelf space open for 
further new products? 

7. We try to determine at what 
point new products are merely 
nevw- colers, new sizes, new brands, 
and, rather than increasing sales, 
simply split dollar sales to the 
detriment of inventory turnover. 
8. We try to be sure that the pack- 
age is well designed to sell itself 
in our self-service stores of today. 
9. We look at new sizes to deter- 
mine the consumer advantage in 
cost per ounce, per piece, etc. 

10. An important question to us 
is what advertising and introduc- 
tory plans have been arranged for. 
1l. We consider too, of course, the 
reliability and reputation of the 
supplier. 

12. Whether product liability is 
furnished, if floor stock protection 
is afforded, label allowances, pro- 


“| took the aptitude test along with everyone else this morning. Thank Heaven 
| own the company.” 
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motional and introductory offers, 
cash discounts, advertising con- 
tracts—these are other considera- 
tions taken into account. 


The Buying Committee 


In any discussion of new products, 
the subject of the buying committee, 
the new products committee or the 
merchandise committee must arise 
sooner or later. Much has been written 
about this chain phenomenon in the 
few years since these committees have 
been around. But one thing is cer- 
tain, they are here to stay. Though 
the form will vary from chain to 
chain, the purpose is the same, be- 
cause of the quantity and variety of 
new products being offered and the 
inability of any buyer to be well in- 
formed in all of them. There is some 
dissension on buying committee em- 
phasis, but none on whether they are 
to continue. Here is a sampling of 
chain and other expert opinion: 

Stop & Shop says: “The buying 
committee is good for both the manu- 
facturer and the distributor: 


“1. A properly run committee will 
consider the items carefully, using 
figures from their records that show 
movement and profit of competing 
items, which gives them an idea of 
whether or not they have a need for 
the product. 


“2. The buyer becomes the seller 


of the manufacturer’s product in the 
committee. 

“3. The committee prevents the 
buyer from being overcome by super- 
salesmanship or by friendship, which 
could affect him. It also assures the 
manufacturer of having five minds 
working on a product. If it is good for 
the company [the chain], it will cer- 
tainly be accepted. The careful con- 
sideration given by our buyers, backed 
up by facts and figures (at least in our 
company), is quite exacting. We are 
familiar with all the complaints of 
manufacturers, but question whether 
they would be better served in any 
other way.” ; 

Concerning the buying committee, 
Thomas Patrick McMahon, public re- 
lations counsel for Super Market In- 
stitute, as a panel member of the New 
Product Seminar, asked recently: 

“First, are you really talking about 
marketing a new product? ... A new 
product is one that performs a new 
service for the consumer and appre- 
ciably expands the present market for 
the distributor. If you're talking about 
that kind of new product, you don’t 
have any problem with a buying 
committee. 

“Last year, according to SMI’s offi- 
cial ‘Super Market Industry Speaks,’ 


Mercury and News 


FIRST 


In Total Advertising Gains 


For the first quarter of 1961, San Jose ranked 
FIRST in linage gains among all 81 M-E-S 
combination cities — including those with 
several papers — survey by Media Records. 
San Jose’s gain: 467,808 lines! Proof of adver- 
tisers’ confidence in this billion-dollar market 
and its complete coverage media! 


Here's the National Rank: 


Mercury 
15th among all morning papers 
5,479,224 lines 


News 


22nd among all afternoon papers 
5,470,772 lines 


News and Mercury-News 


34th among all seven-day newspapers 


7,326,833 lines 


Classified Linage: 

Mercury —10th among all A.M. dailies 
News — 11th among all P.M. dailies 

Mercury-News 


36th among all Sunday papers 


San Jose — SM “Preferred City” for 30 months! 


San Jose 


MERCURY and NEWS 
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MARKETING TO SUPERMARKETS IN ‘61 (Continved) 


the average chain took on 200 new 
products — that’s an average of over 
four products a week. Incidentally, 
they dropped 150. 

“But the great majority of new 
products arent really new — they're 
me-too products. The really new one 
will sell, given the right kind of ap- 
proach, because buyers in supermar- 
ket chains aren’t really buyers in the 
department store sense — they don't 
compare quality, they don’t do com- 
parison shopping — they're essentially 
sellers. They want to buy because 
that’s the fun in any business. What 
they are really concerned about is 
their ability to sell—to re-sell your 
product. And when they say no, they 
are more frequently avoiding a dis- 
aster for you and for them, too. 

“With the me-too products, you 
have a major problem — because you 
are now called upon to do the tough- 
est job in all industry — you are called 
upon to do creative selling. 

“You've got to persuade the buyer 

and you've got to bring into play all 
the creative selling arts—research that 
drags up the facts about the market, 
really superb person-to-person selling 
that uses emotion and logic and the 
planned closing clinches. And most 


of all, you’ve got to make that selling 
memorable 


> “There’s a good deal of nonsense 
about buying committees. For exam- 
ple, the idea that they’re new. They’re 
not — Frank Woolworth had buying 
committees in 1880; manufacturers 
have had them since they started. A 
buying committee is simply a corpo- 
rate brake on the enthusiasm a sales- 
man can exert on a single customer. 
And with hundreds of me-too prod- 
ucts, and thousands of me-too deals, 
this is necessary 

“Let’s take a look at the real situa- 
tion,” says McMahon. “You're spend- 
ing an average of $35,000 per minute 
on television time trying to sell an 
average of 16 million persons. If 1% 
of the audience bought, that would 
be 6,670 cases of 24’s. You take some 
of the most talented people in Amer- 
ica to plan that message; you slave 
over it, hire the finest Hollywood tal- 
ent to soften the customer’s resistance, 
buy the most brilliant art, hire a corps 
of technicians to polish the one min- 
ute until it shines like a jewel. 

“But when you have five minutes’ 
time of the man who must, in turn, 
sell other men 6,670 cases, you send 
a $6,500 salesman with a few pieces 
of point-of-purchase and an unre- 
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hearsed pitch, and you expect to sell 
anywhere from one to five thousand 
cases of a me-too product. 

“Here’s the end result  .nat kind 
of pitch at headquarters. The buyer 
walks into a committee meeting, puts 
your product on the table and says: 
“‘Doakes Co. has got another one—and 
there’s a coupon with it, I think, or 
is it a contest? Oh yes, they're using 
Gunsmoke, or Wagon Train — any- 
way, it’s one of those with a gun in 
it.” Of course there’s no sale. Or 
worse, “We'll let you know.’” 


Should You Use a 
Food Broker? 


This question must be answered, 
as with all specific problems in the 
grocery business, in terms of: What 
product? Who’s the manufacturer? 
Where is the product being sold? 
Remember — it can’t be repeated too 
often — the grocery business is local, 
only the advertising is national. Even 
the advertising is changing. There 
are more and more split runs by na- 
tional magazines and more and more 
local use of television and radio. 

If you have a large, well-trained 
sales staff with good coverage in every 
chain division headquarters and in 
the larger independent, cooperative 
and wholesaler buying centers, then 
you may not need a broker. 

If you are selling a very limited 
line of products and can put a great 
deal of personal effort into promoting 
the line yourself, then you may do a 
better job than any broker or mer- 
chandising consultant could. These 
representatives carry many products 
and can only devote the amount of 
time that your product demands in 
relation to the others they carry and 
the relative importance of the per- 
centage they will make on your line. 
Of course, good brokers do not take 
on more lines than they can success- 
fully promote. But if yours is a rela- 
tively unknown line, and can’t afford 
the advertising budget that forces dis- 
tribution, it may demand the kind of 
effort that only a person directly in- 
volved with its success can give. There 
are many examples of this kind of 
success. As SMI’s McMahon says, 
“There really isn’t any reason why 
you can’t take market by market, even 
chain by chain, city by city. That, 
if you'll remember, is the way the 
great products were and are being 
built—and that goes all the way from 
Jell-O to Lestoil.” 

Why, then, use brokers? A broker 
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knows the market in which he oper- 
ates better than anyone else. He’s 
there. He is strictly local. He knows 
the buyers, and is usually on good 
terms with them. If this is a new 
market, it would take untold digging 
and work to match his contacts and 
intimacy. He is also familiar with the 
competition. 

In selecting a broker, act as if 
you're selecting a brain surgeon. Ask 
people who should know. Weigh one 
piece of advice against the advice of 
others. If a few names appear to 
have equal character and professional 
references, and there should be a few, 
talk to them all. Then decide who 
will probably do the best job. 

Brokerage fees are usually not too 
high. They vary anywhere from 1% 
to 10% of the volume. There are 
usually a few “tens” and a few “ones” 
in a given broker's list, with most set- 
tling out around 5%. 

Kenneth J. Pezrow, a broker serv- 
ing the New York metropolitan—north- 
ern New Jersey area, answers the 
question of why manufacturers use 
food brokers, even manufacturers of 
nationally known products: 

“Usually, the principal can’t hire 
the kind of people in a particular 
locale to get the volume he needs. 
Sometimes the reason is that the 
broader lines being carried nowadays 
lead to conflicts. As a result, one or 


DISAPPEARING SHELF — “Spring-Roll”’ 
shelving got its start as aid to soft 
drink bottlers in stacking huge end dis- 
plays. Mead Packaging developed the 
Du Pont Mylar film which curls up to 
the rear of the display as the shopper 
removes merchandise. What began as 
a packaging “service” is now a big 
seller to supers for many products. 


two products of a manufacturer’s line 
will be given to a broker. 

“At the store level, the buyer has 
confidence that the broker will level 
with him. The broker has many other 
lines and has to do a lot of other 
business with the buyer. The buyer 
knows that the broker is not inter- 
ested in one-shot deals but wants re- 
peat sales. 

“A broker doesn’t have to go to a 
board of directors, so to speak; he’s 
free to make decisions more quickly. 
Each product has its own potential, 
and the broker is free to develop this 
potential for the mutual benefit of his 
principal and his customer. 

“This freedom of action,” says Pez- 
row, “enables the broker to get the 
job done more effectively, more 
quickly and often more efficiently 
than a manufacturer’s direct sales or- 
ganization.” Pezrow also feels that a 
broker can often get the job done at 
lower cost because the manufacturer 
pays for sales performance only. 


What About Non-Foods? 


This unfortunate term is now in 
the process of being replaced by the 
term “general merchandise.” General 
merchandise has been responsible for 
about 5% of supermarket sales in re- 
cent years. Some industry sages de- 
clare that this is the maximum that 
general merchandise will probably 
hit. Other equally sage observers 
state that when g.m. was 4%, this 
was declared the top. And when it 
was 3%, this was declared “as far as 
it could go.” Now, there is a new 
brand of seer who states, that if g.m. 
is to get any more than 5% of sales, 
then it is better for the supermarket 
to combine with a general merchan- 
dise discount house or start one itself 
and operate both under one roof. 

Manufacturers usually job out their 
products in this category to a “rack 
jobber.” He is responsible for serving 
the stores, rotating stocks, removing 
slow movers and adding new, poten- 
tial sellers. Usually, the chain does 
not warehouse or carry reserve stock 
of general merchandise. Some food 
wholesalers handle general merchan- 
dise. 

General Merchandise includes: 
health and beauty aids, housewares, 
toys, magazines, glassware, station- 
ery, soft goods, etc. It does not in- 
clude items generally carried in the 
grocery department, such as ciga- 
rettes, paper goods, household clean- 
ers, matches, etc. According to 4 
report by Curt Kornblau, director of 
research, Super Market Institute, Inc., 
the average supermarket carries 13 
lines. Health and beauty aids con- 
tinue in first place, as they have for 
the past 13 years. Housewares and 
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ACB Position Reports 


When you have an extra-im- tion Report” service to han- 
portant advertising schedule dle such checking jobs com- 
release for Newspapers and _ pletely—collecting the ads— 
“position” of ad on printed preparing a report showing 
page is of vital importance— __ position, and then gives each 
how do you know you're get- adits proper Rating and Sum- 
ting the position you require? mary. It has provedavaluable 
ACB offers a special ‘“‘Posi- service for many agencies. 


(face) We read every daily newspaper advertisement 

THE ADVERTISING CHECKING BUREAU, inc. 
NEW YORK, 353 Park Avenue South « CHICAGO, 18 South Michigan Avenue 
MEMPHIS, Tenn. »« COLUMBUS, Ohio « SAN FRANCISCO, 51 First Street 


Send today for descriptive material and free catalog. 


Give them something unusual to shoot for—and with! 


A MINOX CAMERA IS A UNIQUE 
AND PRACTICAL SALES INCENTIVE 


Salesmen can be pretty jaded about the usual incentives. They've 
seen them all. The mighty Minox is another matter. This precision- 
made, ultra-miniature camera is a prize worth capturing. Enterpris- 
ing salesmen take it with them wherever they go, use it for business 
as well as pleasure. The remarkable Minox weighs in at a scant 
3% 02z., is little larger than a package of gum, takes big and bright 
pictures in color or black and white. Give them something unusual 
to shoot for and get unusual sales results. Write and we'll provide 
convincing details on the use of the Minox for sales incentives 
at all levels of distribution, corporate gifts and employee recogni- 
tion programs. 

KLING PHOTO CORPORATION « 257 Park Avenue South « New York 10, N. Y. 


..a famous camera from camera-famous ACRatcur ny 
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“ON THE MARK" 
SALES FORECASTING 


In November, 1959, the Pentco Office 
Equipment Company filed its sales 
potential report for 1960 and early 
1961. Sales Manager Ken Arnold had 
studied Sales Reports for past years, 
correlated them with current sched- 
ules of various businesses, and had 
come up with a figure indicating in- 
creased volume of their general prod- 
ucts in all districts. 


Arnold's report led Top Management 
to a firm decision: the factory hired 
more men, the advertising depart- 
ment expanded plans, the treasurer 
borrowed more money, and the Presi- 
dent started talking of a very big 
year 


What happened in 1960 to blot out 
this campaign should have been fore- 
cast, but wasn’t. Business conditions 
led several of Pentco’s largest cus- 
tomers to cut back suddenly their in- 
tended purchases, and Pentco was 
forced to revise its plans drastically 
with a loss of time, men, supplies, 
ind money 


There’s a way to put your next move 
on the mark”; rely on our profes- 
sional forecasting techniques. Plant 
‘expenditures, personnel, raw mate- 
rials, sales territory analysis—all fit 
into our individualized analysis and 
estimate program. Case histories are 
ivailable. Send for further details. 


J. CARVEL LANGE, Inc. 


Subsidiary of 
industrial Commodity Corporation—28th year 


OXford 7-1262 
122 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 


’ 
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Washington’s most convenient 
meeting place... 

with every modern facility for a confer. 
ence or a convention. 

Completely air-conditioned — spacious 
ballrooms, 11 additional meeting rooms, 
attractive dining facilities. Capacity 20 
to 1200. Write for complete convention 
information. 


the Willard, Washington, D.C. 
"The Residence of Presidents” 

4th Street & Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 

Telephone: NAtional 84420 + Teletype WA732 
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MARKETING TO SUPERMARKETS IN ‘61 


women’s hosiery remain in second and 
third place, respectively. A general 
line of magazines has moved up into 
fourth place — they are now found in 
87% of supermarkets. 

Other general merchandise stocked 
on a regular basis by more than half 
of the supermarkets include baby 
needs (other than baby food), toys, 
glassware, pet supplies (beyond dog 
and cat food), phonograph records, 
garden supplies, men’s and children’s 
socks. 

The following lines are handled by 
more than one-third of the supers: 
hardware, photographic supplies, un- 
derwear, notions and sundries, “other 
soft goods,” and greeting cards. 

Electrical supplies are still fairly 
unusual in supermarkets, being 
stocked in only one out of ten. 

In 41% of the supermarkets, all or 
most of the non-foods are in a physi- 
cally separate department. Meaning 
that the lines tend to be displayed 
together rather than interspersed with 
various food lines. The concept of 
separate non-foods departments is 
most prevalent among larger com- 
panies and operators in the West 
South Central and Middle Atlantic Re- 
gions and Canada. 

In 26% of the supermarkets, there 
is at least one full-time employee in 
charge of a separate non-foods depart- 
ment. In companies doing more than 
10% of total volume in non-foods, 
fully 88% of them have separate non- 
foods departments. 

Why do supermarkets want non- 
foods? They provide good markup 
for the square footage they occupy, 
help generate store traffic, require 
little care and attention by the opera- 
tor. The items tend to the cream, the 
fast movers. But most supermarket 
operators insist that they are not for- 
getting what business they are in, and 
for good reason. Most of the super- 
market volume and profit come from 
the traditional grocery categories, 
and most operators feel that this will 
continue. 


Private vs. National Brands 
Supermarket chains and independ- 


ents and co-operative groups are show- 
ing renewed interest in private labels. 
This movement was coincident with 
the very beginnings of supermarkets 
in the thirties. Old-timers will tell 
you how they hid the brand-name 
merchandise under the counter and 
pushed the private labels. The rea- 


son then is similar to the reason now, 
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(continued) 


but not entirely. Consumers then had 
greater interest in lower prices. Su- 
pers were identified with cut-price. 
The super, then, as now, made a bet- 
ter markup on his private-label brands. 
Supermarkets today are constantly 
searching for that extra bit of markup. 
They want private labels and they’re 
getting them. 

Some private-label manufacturers 
are also makers of national brands. 
Some, like B. T. Babbitt, make no 
bones about stating that they are out 
after private-label business (see Sales 
Management, “Why Babbitt Is Proud 
to Sell for Private Labels,” 11/18/60; 
and “The ‘Secret Hand’ in Private 
Brands,” 9/16/60). 


> Sidney R. Rabb, president of Stop 
& Shop, stated the case for supers’ 
wanting private brands. In no un- 
certain terms in a recent address be- 
fore the Sales Executive Club in New 
York, he said: 

“Stop & Shop, I believe, is not 
unlike most supermarket operators 
with respect to private labels. We 
analyze the various items and brands 
which we sell. When an item does 
not earn its keep, we don’t want it. 
So we try to replace it with one that 
gives the customers and us a better 
break. When a national-brand sup- 
plier chooses to disregard our need 
for a fair profit on his item, we try 
to secure a high-quality private brand 
to compete effectively with his item 
in our stores. And, I do not hesitate 
to add, we seem to be able to do this 
successfully in many instances. 

“It is now common knowledge that 
customers who trade in supermarkets 
have learned that the private labels 
featured in these stores are good 
values and meet standards of quality 
which satisfy. These are the facts of 
life and Stop & Shop is guided by 
them. 

“I am indeed pleased to state that 
manufacturers who have corrected in- 
equitable situations that have existed, 
have, by doing so, arrested the down- 
ward trend of their products in our 
stores. However, there are still some 
very important processors and manu- 
facturers who continue to abide by 
the outmoded belief that the retailer’s 
interest may be disregarded so long 
as national advertising can create 
consumer demand for their product. 
Unless these products have some 
unique attributes, I do not see how 
they can escape competition from 
private labels.” 

The major difference between the 


Stop & Shop attitude expressed by 
Sidney Rabb, and that of most other 
operators, is that few of them state 
these attitudes so baldly. Most, at 
least, play a very successful game of 
seeming to be for both national brands 
and private labels with almost equal 
enthusiasm. Food Fair Stores of 
Philadelphia is very proud of the job 
it does with national brands and is 
also well known for a solid line of 
private labels. Food Fair recently 
won an award for best promotion of 
national brands. 

The manufacturer's argument is: 
the national brands do the research 
on new items, perfect them, and pay 
to introduce them. This requires na- 
tional advertising. National adver- 
tising costs money and must be built 
into the cost of the product. The 
national brands also set the standards 
of quality, they say. The super oper- 
ators agree to most of this and they 
like the national brands; they just 
want more profit out of them, and 
they intend to get it. 

Some of the larger manufacturers 
can play both sides of the brand 
street fairly successfully. Smaller man- 
ufacturers sometimes think the supers 
are solving all their problems by buy- 
ing most or all of their output. Later, 
they are surprised to learn that they 
have very little control of their busi- 
ness, and if they don’t behave, the 
chain or large independent may open 
its own manufacturing plant to com- 


pete with them. For manufacturers, 
the word is caution. 


Deals, Services 


There’s really only one kind of deal 
that interests chains and that’s the 
cash discount. There are more varia- 
tions on the cash discount than on 
an 8-horse parlay. There are far too 
many and they are too intricate in 
detail to be covered here. For a gen- 
erous sampling, see “130 Tested Trade 
Deal Strategies and Their Tactical 
Development,” by E. B. Weiss; Doyle, 
Dane, Bernbach, Inc. 

Supermarket operators have a phi- 
losophy about deals which goes like 
this: Each one is always sure that his 
nearest competitor (if he is larger) is 
getting a better deal. He is sure too 
that the chain larger than either of 
them is getting the best deal. As a 
result, the retailer keeps applying 
pressure on the manufacturer for a 
better and better deal. Some will ask 
for more co-op allowance than they 
could even sensibly spend in their 
locale. Most of this kind of trouble 
will come from the smaller chains and 
independents, because they know 
that if they don’t ask, they may not 
receive. 

One kind of deal that the larger 
chains are losing sympathy for is the 
premium-merchandise deal of a bicy- 
cle or sled that goes along with so 
many cases of this or that. “Use 
money,” they advise. They know all 


Chain 


Great A&P 
Safeway 
Kroger 
American 
National Tea 
Food Fair 
Winn-Dixie 
Grand Union 
First National** 
Colonial Stores 
Jewel Tea** 
Dominion* ** 
Stop & Shop 
H. C. Bohack** 
Fisher 
e-estimated 


** Retail Sales Only 
*** Operates in Canada 


Chain Store Sales and Number of Stores 
in 1960 


Sales* 


$5,350,000,000e 
2,467,946,051 
1,869,621,922 
918,302,000e 
855,840,888 
840,000,000e 
739,659,031 
610,493,000e 
530,000,000e 
445,434,110 
472,798,406 
405,000,000e 
239,078,801 
162,874,000e 
105,090,000 


* Total sales unless otherwise indicated 


Source: Progressive Grocer, ''Facts in Grocery Distribution,” 1961. 


Stores 


4,276 
2,201 
1,393 
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DELTA 


announces a 


New Southern 
Transcontinental 


Jet Route linking 
California with 
the Southeast 


Now 6 Jet flights daily be- 
tween Los Angeles and At- 
lanta! Non-stop service in 
slightly more than 4 hours 
... Other jet service links Los 
Angeles and Atlanta by way 
of Dallas / Ft. Worth and 
New Orleans. Plus new thru- 
plane DC-7 service linking 
San Diego with Jacksonville 
and Orlando, via Dallas / Ft. 
Worth and New Orleans. Ef- 
fective July 1, Delta service 
to Las Vegas. 


Delta’s new routes to the 
West Coast 


A: 
DELTA 


A New Southern Transcontinental Route 
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WESTERN 
ARCHITECT 
& ENGINEER 


_ .255 CALIFORNIA ST. 
\SAN FRANCISCO 11 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


Located in the 
exclusive hotel area of 


NEW YORK 


£ - AIR CONDITIONING 
. TELEVISION 


PRIVATE BATH 
IN EACH ROOM 


Housekeeping 


PARK CHAMBERS 


NEW YORK CIT¥ 19 


In its location, service, atmosphere and 
reasonable rates, it's the ideal hotel 
home for transient and permanent 
guests. Single $9 to $12. Double $12 
to $16. 2-room suites from $18. Lower 
rates by the week or month 


Write:for brochure and m 
New York's most fascinating places 
to see and things to do 


James A. Fl 
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about store-opening prizes, and so on, 
but they’d rather buy this stuff them- 
selves. The larger chains are also not 
too fond of the free-vacation contest 
for store managers. They don’t like 
the pressure it creates for effort for 
one manufacturer. However, these 
seem to be still in vogue. There are 
also contests for merchandise people 
at headquarters. 

Services mean one thing to one 
manufacturer and another to others. 
Chain store managers and other oper- 
ators resent some of the practices per- 
formed by salesmen in the stores in 
the name of services. Don’t go re- 
arranging stock without permission. 

But there are many manufacturer 
services which delight operators. One 
of the outstanding recent display serv- 
ices was launched by a packaging 
company for its soft drink users of 
multi-packs. It is a sheet of Mylar 
film treated to roll up into a coil as 
6-packs of soft drinks are removed 
from stacks. As a result, stacks are 
sturdier and neater and require only 
a gondola end or shelf end to attach 
the Mylar sheets. This idea has been 
so successful that Mead Packaging, 
the originator, has become the largest 
user of Du Pont’s Mylar. There are 
reports that brewers are becoming in- 
terested in the idea for stacking beer 
packs. Spring Roll Shelving, as it is 
called, has also been used successfully 
by a canned milk company and a 
mayonnaise company. A jobber for 
canned motor oil is interested. 


Co-op Advertising 

Co-op advertising is currently under 
close scrutiny by the Federal Trade 
Commission. Recently, the FTC is- 
suéd a manual of fair co-op practices 
(see Sales Management, “Now Ignor- 
ance Is No Excuse,” 6/17/60; “Can 
the FTC Clean Up Co-op?” 4/15/60). 
For an additional discussion of the 
legal and trade practices aspect of 
co-op, see Sales Management, “Can 
Manufacturers Regain Control of Co- 
op Advertising Dollars?” 4/7/61. 

There are signs that some chains 
are becoming disillusioned with the 
value of co-op. Perhaps all the recent 
publicity and Government interven- 
tion has made the whole proposition 
less attractive. In the past, many 
supermarkets counted the net savings 
they could often realize out of co-op 
as part of their net profit. Now, there 
is this reaction from Stop & Shop in 
Boston: “We consider cooperative ad- 
vertising pretty much a waste of time, 
and feel that the manufacturer would 
do much better by buying displays in 
stores. This will insure that the cus- 
tomer comes face to face with the 
product at the point where she can 
buy it, rather than reading about it 
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in the paper and possibly buying it 
later.” 

Most displays in supermarkets are 
purchased by the manufacturer on a 
contract basis. This contract display 
cash discount on merchandise moved 
through the store is certainly the most 
popular combination of methods of 
moving merchandise in supers, and 
one which meets with the most co- 
operation from the supers. But a word 
of caution to manufacturers — even a 
purchased display should be watched 
in the store to see that store personnel 
or another manufacturer has not ap- 
propriated or otherwise reduced the 
effectiveness of the display. 


In Conclusion: 


There are subtle changes taking 
place in supermarket operation con- 
tinually. There is constant re-exami- 
nation and readjusting of stock shelf 
display, emphasis, etc., and the supers 
are always looking for ways to in- 
crease net and control waste and loss. 
Such intricate problems as store traffic 
patterns, gross profit by line, net profit 
by line and even item, are being con- 
stantly studied. These studies are 
available and should be carefully 
noted by manufacturers. Anyone at- 
tempting to sell to the supers should 
make it his business to learn every- 
thing he can about them. 

Salesmen should be especially 
knowledgeable if attempting to sell 
the supers. Glib conversation about 
such subjects as “turnover” and “gross 
profit,” without real knowledge that 
these two are intimately connected 
and not separate entities, will quickly 
expose a salesman’s ignorance. Super 
operators know that high turnover 
itself does not bring large profits. It 
can bring a lot of action and a lot of 
bookkeeping and handling. On the 
other hand, a high-profit item does 
not bring any profit unless it moves 
reasonably well. Supermarket han- 
dling is becoming more automatic. 
Behavior of lines and items is being 
tabulated. The supers are learning 
more and more about your products. 
The moral is obvious. 

In training salesmen to sell the 
supers, give their preparation as much 
thought as the ad campaign. The ad 
campaign can stop cold at the door- 
step of a single chain’s headquarters. 
Few manufacturers can afford forced 
distribution, and the chains do not 
love those who can. If you can force 
one product, remember that the chain 
may be carrying a few other slow 
movers of yours, and retailers have . 
long memories. Give your salesman 
every research tool you can — locally 
oriented. Polish his sales approach. 
Know what the product should and 
can do. ® ©—KENNETH PARTCH 


Marketing Outlook for July 1961 


By ALFRED HONG, Associate Director of Research 
Sales Management and its Survey of Buying Power 


Over-all business activity in July is ex- 
pected to pick up sufficient steam to pull 
1% above the level attained last year, rep- 
resenting a sharp recovery from the re- 
cession lows. Retail sales, however, will 
only register a modest gain of 2% over July 
of last year. This is a rather disappoint- 
ing performance, particularly when it is 


however, the percentage of income set aside 
for savings has also been increasing dur- 
ing the cyclical downturn. As a result, 
a tremendous reservoir of consumer buying 
power has been built up. The crucial ele- 
ment missing is the incentive to buy. 


& To date, even installment credit buying 


measured against the long, continuous rise 
in personal income. 


has failed to pick up. But a study of auto 
sales characteristics in the recent past 
suggests that a vigorous rise will take 
place by the time the new 1962 models reach 
the market in the fall. It normally takes 
half a year after the economy turns up be- 
fore consumer confidence is sufficiently 
restored to crystallize major purchasing 
decisions. Thus, the timing of this return 
of confidence will coincide with the intro- 
duction of the new models. The new cars 
tailored for comfort and convenience will 
generate a substantial rise in demand. 


& The recent recession confirmed the di- 
minishing role of retail sales. Not only 
did retail sales fail to bolster the sag- 
ging economy, but now it appears to be 
trailing behind on the upswing. In part 
this is due to the declining share of per- 
sonal income allocated to the purchase of 
goods; an increasingly larger percentage 
of income is being devoted to service ex- 
penditures. Contrary to accepted belief, 


Cities Over 500,000 


Los Angeles, Cal. _.. 
San Francisco, Cal. . 
Memphis, Tenn. . 
Dallas, Tex. . 
Chicago, Ill. 

Boston, Mass. 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
Wilmington, Del. 
Bethlehem, Pa. . 

Las Vegas, Nev. 
Reading, Pa. 

Brockton, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 


36 Best 
Markets 
for 
July 


(Top six cities 


Cities 250,000-499,999 


109.1 
107.6 
107.3 
106.1 


Cities Under 50,000 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Missoula, Mont. 
Butte, Mont. .. 

Modesto, Cal. . . 
Bloomington, Ill. 
Ventura, Cal. 


Honolulu, Hawaii 
Denver, Colo. 
Phoenix, Ariz. . 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken, N.J. . 
Columbus, Ohio ... 


by population groupings) 
U.S. Index: 100 


The following cities have a common 
denominator. They are expected to 


105.5 
105.2 


exhibit business activity leadership 
The index 
opposite each city compares its per- 
formance with that of the nation as 


in the coming month. 


a whole. For example, if a city has 
an index of 106.9 it means that 
its business activity next month is 
forecast to lead the national aver- 
age change by 6.9%. Canadian 
figures are compared with U.S. De- 
tailed figures are on 
pages. 


Cities 100,000-249,999 

112.7 
112.0 
111.7 
108.5 
106.0 
105.5 


Canada 


Quebec, Que. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Montreal, Que. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Halifax, N.S. 
Edmonton, Alb. 


Santa Ana, Cal. . 
Topeka, Kan. .. 
Lincoln, Neb. ... 
Hartford, Conn. 
San Jose, Cal. ... 
Des Moines, lowa 


108.2 
107.0 
104.7 
103.3 
102.5 
100.0 


following 
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Business Activity Forecast for 


The Marketing Value of Business Activity Forecasts 


Business activity levels are projected 
two months ahead for 306 U.S. and 
Canadian cities as a guide to the mar- 
keter on where his sales efforts might 
pay the biggest dividends. Cities marked 
with a * are Preferred Cities of the 
month. They have a level of activity— 
compared with the same month in 1960 

which equals or exceeds the national 
change in business activity. 
activity forecasts are 
measured primarily by the ebb and flow 
of bank debits, seasonally adjusted, and 
reflect employment, 
wage levels in all segments of business— 


The business 


sales, purchases, 
retail, wholesale, industrial, service, con- 
struction, farming, etc 

The first column of the accompanying 
tables indicates the number of months 
out of the past 24 in which a city has had 
a star to indicate a better than average 
performance. When a full 24-month 
period of back data are not available, the 
city’s record is indicated as follows: 8/11 
would mean that a city has had 8 starred 
months out of the past 11. The 11 in- 
the total number of months for 
which data are available. 

The se 


dic ites 


ond column indicates the index 


of change for this month of 1961 versus 
the corresponding month of 1960. 

The third column (the city-national 
index) relates the annual change in the 
index of the city’s business activity to 
that of the U.S. Thus, a city-national 
index of 106.0 indicates that the city is 
enjoying a gain in business activity 6% 
greater than the U.S. average. 

The fourth column is an estimate of 
expected retail sales for the second month 
ahead. While the dollar volume applies 
only to retail store sales it is also useful 
as an approximation of the relative im- 
portance of one city as compared with 
another on all of the elements that make 
up its economic pattern. 


Suggested Uses 


% Special advertising and 
drives in spot cities. 

*% Picking cities for test campaigns. 

% Revising sales quotas for branches, 
districts and salesmen. 

% Checking actual performances against 
potentials. 

% Basis for letters for stimulating sales- 
men. 

% Forestalling salesmen’s alibis. 


promotion 


City 
0. *% City Nat'l Retail 
Months Index Index Sales 


BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY out of 1961 1961 $ 
vs s (Million) 


P " . 
FORECAST 1960 1960 July 


UNITED STATES 
1 


01.0 100.0 18427.00 


NEW ENGLAND 


Cities Over 500,000 
% Boston, Mass. ...._- 15 105.2 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
% Bridgeport, Conn. _. 4 103.2 
% Hartford, Conn. _... 8 109.6 

New Haven, Conn. _. 7 99.3 
% Waterbury, Conn. _. 21 104.5 

New Bedford, Mass. _ 11 100.7 
% Springfield, Mass. _. 9 102.0 
we Worcester, Mass. _... 10 104.2 
% Providence, R. 1. _.. 5 101.4 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
Meriden- 
Wallingford, Conn. 20 100.0 99.1 


ee oe 8 8 oe se 
Only One Buy Delivers 


MERIDEN- 
WALLINGFORD 


Connecticut 


os 2 2 St Sa co a a ae 

Here’ in Meriden - Wallingford, 
102.6% family coverage is yours with 
the Record and Journal . . . and no 
other ABC daily penetrates this rich 
market! How rich? Over $200 million 
Effective Buying Income* . . . more than 
$98 million Total Retail Sales*! Get 


complete facts on the new sales oppor- 


tunities waiting for you here now! 


*SM ‘61 Survey 


The Moxidon 


RECORD and JOURNAL 
MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


National Representatives: 
Jehnson, Kent, Gavin & Sinding, Inc. 
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NEW LONDON— 
Major Share 
of the 
Metro Market 


New London's ABC City Zone 
has 51% of New London-Groton- 
Norwich Metro Area population! J 
And with Total EBI now up to @ 
$77,386,000,* New London is the 
big buy in the Metro Area. The 
Day delivers 90% City Zone . . 
biggest share of this major New 
England Market. 


*SM ‘él Survey 


The Dap 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
National Representatives: 
JOHNSON, KENT, GAVIN 
& SINDING, INC, 


June 2, 1961 


Maine's BIG 
“MISSILE” 


The NNCCM “missile” is our 
new National Newspaper 
Cumulative County Market 
study. It portrays an enlight- 
ening new concept of market- 
media evaluation. 


Make the greatest impact on 
your Maine Sales Target with 
schedules addressed to our 
75,000 ABC families. Here’s a 
most - powerful single - paper 
buy. The NEWS effectively 
covers better than 1/3 of the 
State’s Income and Retail 
Sales potential. 


Get the facts. Ask for NNCCM 
today! 


MAINE’S LARGEST 
DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Bangor Daily News 


Represented by 
Johnson, Kent, Gavin & Sinding, Inc. 


July 1961 


BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 
FORECAST 


FIRST 


for testing 
among cities in 
U.S. in 75,000 to 
150,000 popula- 
tion group 


City 1 BUSINESS 
Nat’! Retail 
| whe ws ACTIVITY 
(Million) vs. 
FORECAST 1960 


. City 
No. *% City Nat’! 
Months Index index 
1961 1961 


vs. 
1960 


City Retail 


Sales 
1960 1960 cman 
% Stamford, Conn. 
Lewiston-Auburn, Me. 5 
% Portland, Me. _.... 19 
¥% Brockton, Mass. _.._._ 17 
® Fall River, Mass... 1 
Holyoke, Mass. _.._. 2 
%& Lawrence, Mass. _.__. 13 
Lowell, Mass. _...__ 12 


106.0 
100.9 
109.8 
111.1 
101.2 

95.6 
108.2 

95.2 
100.3 
100.3 
101.8 


105.0 
99.9 
108.7 
110.0 
100.2 
94.7 
107.1 
94.3 
99.3 
99.3 
100.8 


Newport, R. I. _.... 15 
Woonsocket, R. I. ___ 18 
% Burlington, Vt. _.__. 14 


oS 


100.6 
99.9 
101.4 
98.5 


99.6 
98.8 
100.4 
97.5 


3.27 
5.49 
5.46 
3.08 


SIXTH 


for testing 
among all U. S. 
cities regardless 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


Cities Over 500,000 
Gufale, HY. ..... 6 SS 
% Hempstead 
Township, N. Y. _ 24 118.6 
%& New York City, N. Y. 16 104.2 
% Philadelphia, Pa. _. 13 101.4 
Pittsburgh, Pa. —- 16 95.0 


igen, Goes. ....... 
Pittsfield, Mass. _.._ 16 
%& Manchester, N. H. __ 18 
ww Pawtucket-Central 
Falls, R. 1. 


of size 


102.6 101.6 


Cities Under 50,000 SECOND 


%& Middletown, Conn. _. 17 

ww New London, Conn. . 8 
Norwich, Conn. _-.._ 1 
Bangor, Me. _ 
Salem, Mass. 

we Nashua, N. H. 


106.1 
105.1 
95.8 
99.8 
100.8 
103.4 


Cities 250,000-499,999 

% Jersey City- 
Hoboken, N. J. 

we Newark, N. J. 

% Rochester, N. Y. 


12 106.6 105.5 
19 1046 103.6 
_14 104.3 103.3 


for testing 
among all New 
England cities 
regardless of 
population 


Source: Sales Management 


THIS Is Eastern Connecticut 


$324, 170,000 


Retail Sales 


$4,238 
Per Household 


The big Eastern 
market includes the New Lon- 
don-Groton-Norwich metropoli- 
tan area PLUS Windham Coun- 
ty—258,000 people buying al- 
most a third of a $Billion of 
goods. 


Connecticut 


The Norwich Bulletin alone pro- 
vides primary coverage of this 
big, quality market—with house- 


ROPE ‘EM IN! 


You'll round up bonus sales 
in Woonsocket, Rhode Island! It’s 
a big-buying market, with EBI per 
household of $6153, and Retail 
Sales per household now $4691.* 
Put your brand on this rich 
market with The Call, corralling 
97% of this 65,275 ABC City 


that’s 


Herbert Tareyton 
Kings are another of 
the long list of prod- 


land, Maine for a test. 
The stable economy, 
year after year, con- 
tinues to establish the 
ideal conditions which 


ucts to choose Port- | 


Portland 


MAINE 


hold sales $111 above average! 
The Bulletin gives solid selling 
impact in the metro area—and 
8,000 bonus circulation in Wind- 
ham County. 


Norwich Bulletin 


DAILY and SUNDAY 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Week Days 
27,877* 


make this the market 
that is best for your 
test. 


Zone! 
*SM ’61 Survey 


WOONSOCKET to reach the testingest market 
CALL it 


COVERS RHODE ISLAND'S PLUS MARKET MAINE NEWSPAPERS 


Ress 
Sundays gvenine axe 


10 - rm 
$5 HERA EGRA 
23,751* eat sunoay TH 


Representatives: 
Johnson, Kent, Gavin 
and Sinding, Inc. 


Affiliated: WWON, WWON-FM 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Represented by 
*Average paid 12 months ending 12/31/60 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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Business Activity 


-S 1 


BUSINESS 


FORECAST 


Citv 

No. *& City Nat’! Retail 
Months Index ndex Sales 
96 1961 $ 

P » vs (Million) 
FORECAST 1960 July 


ACTIVITY 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
Camden, N. J 14 100.5 
Elizabeth, N. J 96.1 
Passaic-Clifton, N. J 95.5 
Paterson, N. J 95.5 

%& Trenton, N. J 103.3 

%® Albany, N. Y 105.4 
Niagara Falls 92.0 

we Syracuse, N. Y 103.5 

% Allentown Pa 101.8 
Erie, Pa 95.8 
Scranton, Pa 97.7 

Cities 50,000-99,999 

w® Atlantic City, N. J. 10 108.7 107.6 
Binghamton, N. Y 6 1009 99.9 
Rome, N. Y 19.1 98.1 

97.8 96.8 
98.6 97.6 
98.7 97.7 
95.4 94.5 
113.8 112.7 
103.5 102.5 
99.3 98.3 
102.4 101.4 
Lancaster, Pa 6 9.0 94.1 


~ 
o 


Schenectady 
Troy, N. Y 
Utica, N. Y 
Altoona, Pa 
Bethlehem, Pa 
Chester, Pa 
Harrisburg, Pa 


~ 
RF ON V NN OC Oo 


Johnstow Pa 


FOR LAUNCHING ALMOST ANYTHING 
Count on ALTOONA 


... 'Test-Town," Pa. 


lf you've built a better mousetrap, created 
a new product, perfected your packaging or 
Jeveloped a new campaign to put your 
product in orbit, there's no better place 
than Altoona for your No. | Test Site. 


Count down on these plus factors: Typical 
distribution patterns, well-balanced economy, 
cooperative retailers...and the ALTOONA 
MIRROR'S saturation coverage of Blair 
County's $144-million market, untouched by 
competing media. 
Altoona 


You're on target in 


TEST BEST IN PENNSYLVANIA WITH THE 


Mirror 


Altoona Pennsylvania's Only Daily Newspaper 


RICHARD E. BEELER, Adv. Mgr. 
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BUSINESS City 
No. *& City Nat'l Retail 
ACTIVITY 


Months Index Index Sales 
196; 
FORECAST 1960 1960 


$ 
(Million) 
July 


Ww Reading, Pa. _..___ 12 111.2 
%& Wilkes-Barre, Pa. _. 5 105.4 
as a CF 


Cities Under 50,000 
maa AY... § BAZ M2 
Jamestown, N.Y. _. 0 100.1 99.1 
% Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 24 105.1 104.1 
Hazleton, Pa. _.... 9 945 93.6 
% Norristown, Pa. _... 24 108.9 107.8 
® Oil City, Pa. _..__.. 10 1026 101.6 
Sharon, Pa. ..__- 9 947 938 
Williamsport, Pa. ~~ 100.5 99.5 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Cities Over 500,000 

w Chicago, tl. _...... 17 105.9 104.9 
Detroit, Mich. - - Ww S62 9335 
Cincinnati, Ohio _.. 5 988 978 
Cleveland, Ohio 14 $3 944 

% Milwaukee, Wis. _._. 19 101.0 100.0 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
% Indianapolis, Ind. .. 8 102.1 
Akron, Ohio _ - 9 96.7 
% Columbus, Ohio 4 106.3 
Dayton, Ohio 16 99.6 
Toledo, Ohio - 21 100.5 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
¥%& Moline-Rock Island- 

East Moline, Ill. . 6 101.3 
Peoria, Ill. —__ . 96.0 
Rockford, Wl. ._-- 98.0 

w% Evansville, Ind. ____ 102.4 
Fort Wayne, Ind. ___ 98.0 

% Gary, Ind. -__- 104.5 
Hammond-East 

Chicago, Ind. 99.2 

South Bend, Ind 96.4 

% Flint, Mich. ‘ 102.1 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 97.4 
Lansing, Mich. ..___ 100.6 
Royal Oak- 

Ferndale, Mich 96.1 

Canton, Ohio —_ 
Youngstown, Ohio — 
Green Bay- 
Appleton-Neenah- 
Menasha, Wis. _.. 0 100.7 
% Madison, Wis. _._-__.. 16 103.7 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
¥%& Champaign- 

Urbana, Hl. _... 5 104.0 
Oecater, 1. ....... 0 DW.3S 
East St. Louis, Ill... O 98.6 
Springfield, I. 99.6 
Muncie, Ind. . 22 100.7 
Terre Haute, Ind. _. 8 95.8 
Bay City, Mich. _.._. 8 97.3 
Jackson, Mich. _... 15 94.4 
Kalamazoo, Mich. _. 5 96.6 


June 2, 1961 


ci 
BUSINESS 0. * City watt Retail 
ACTIVITY tor ise 1961" 
P . vs. (Million) 
FORECAST 24 960 1960 July 


Pontiac, Mich. .... 19 
¥%& Saginaw, Mich. _._. 18 
Hamilton, Ohio ____ 11 
% Lima, Ohio ___-__-  @ 
* Lorain, Ohio 
% Springfield, Ohio _.. 12 
Warren, Ohio _..... 16 
¥ Beloit-Janesville, Wis. 18 
Kenosha, Wis. ~~~ 16 
Racine, Wis. _.._... 19 


Cities Under 50,000 

% Bloomington, Ill. _.. 8 110.9 109.8 6.47 

% Danville, Hl. -----_. 5 101.1 100.1 6.75 

% Lafayette, Ind. ___. 22 102.7 101.7 7.64 
Battle Creek, Mich. 0 99.4 98.4 9.27 
Muskegon, Mich. _.. 18 97.8 968 8.00 

% "ort Huron, Mich. _ 11 108.8 107.7 6.98 
Elyria, Ohio _--_---. 15 95.8 949 5.66 
Mansfield, Ohio _-. 14 97.0 96.1 9.19 
Middletown, Ohio _. 9 94.2 93.3 6.03 
Portsmouth, Ohio 9 96 95.8 6.11 
Steubenville, Ohio __ 94.5 93.6 6.74 
Zanesville, Ohio - 93.5 92.6 5.56 
La Crosse, Wis. _- 98.8 97.9 6.76 
Oshkosh, Wis. 10 945 93.6 5.73 

Ss Sz Ba 4.43 
7 110.4 109.3 3.86 


Sheboygan, Wis. 
w Superior, Wis. - 


IN OHIO’S NO. 1 GROWTH MARKET 


Sales Now 


$241,733,000 


(SM 1961 Survey of Buying Power) 


Elyria Sales Activity 
30% Above Average 


Ohio’s fastest-growing metropolitan area 
was a market-on-the-move — fast, in 
1960. Sales jumped 4.7%, compared 
with a 1.3% gain for Ohio, 2.4% for 
the state’s metro areas. 


And Elyria was the pace-setter for the 
area—with sales activity an unmatched 
30% above par! 


Start getting your big, growing share of 
this fast-moving market now — through 
its No. 1 daily— 


Chronicle-Telegram 


“THE FAMILY NEWSPAPER" 

ELYRIA, OHIO 

Circulation 25,747 ABC 9/30/60 
Double the Number of City Families 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Business Activity eee No. 


City BUSINESS 
Meds ae, MaeLt 7 
nths Index Index 
‘orecsact satel iaet Weer ge ACTIVITY 
le on 
FORECAST Pre vs } 


i900 ~ FORECAST 


Retail 
Sales 


$ 
(Million) 
July 


“SM 


BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 
FORECAST 1960 


City 
Nat’! Retail 
Index Sales 
1961 


$ 
(Million) 
July 


& Tale, GU .<..-0e 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Cities Over 500,000 
® St. Louis, Mo. _... 14 103.2 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
% Minneapolis, Minn. . 11 107.2 
w St. Paul, Minn. _... 12 101.0 
%& Kansas City, Mo. _.. 5 103.8 
Ww Omaha, Neb. _._.._.. 6 104.8 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
% Des Moines, lowa _.. 3 106.6 
%& Kansas City, Kan. _. 2 104.5 
¥% Topeka, Kan. _--__. 19 113.1 

Wichita, Kan. __--_ 0 97.6 

Duluth, Minn. 5 100.8 
% Lincoln, Neb. ~___- 13 112.8 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
%® Cedar Rapids lowa __ 10 107.0 


102.2 


Fort Lauderdale, Fia. 14 
Orlando, Fla. _..... 15 95.8 
Pensacola, Fla. 97.7 
% Albany, Ga. 102.2 
Augusta, Ga. _..... 7 95.8 
Macon, Ga. ........ 4 98.4 
% Asheville, N.C. _... 12 105.1 
® Durham, N.C. ---_. 3 103.0 
High Point, N.C.-.16 99.4 
%& Raleigh, N. C. ---_- 13 108.2 
¥% Charleston, S. C. 102.1 
% Columbia, S. C. ___ 104.8 
Greenville, S. C. 97.3 
w Lynchburg, Va. _._.. 23 103.2 
w Roanoke, Va. __.__-_ 10 102.5 
Huntington, W.Va... 9 96.3 
Wheeling, W. Va... O 94.5 


Cities Under 50,000 

% Cumberland, Md _.. 4 1049 
Hagerstown, Md. __ 0 99.3 

® Salisbury, N.C. _-.. 13 105.7 


103.9 
98.3 
104.7 


i. i 
Fort Worth, Tex. —_- 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
% Little Rock-North- 

Little Rock, Ark... 5 101.3 
Baton Rouge, La. _.. 9 95.4 
Shreveport-Bessier 

Gt: Si cane ll 99.6 
Amarillo, Tex. _.__.. 10 97.5 
REE, TR occcw ce 15 96.4 
Beaumont, Tex. 100.4 

% Corpus Christi, Tex... 1 101.4 
Lubbock, Tex. _-._. 16 97.6 
Wichita Falls, Tex. _ 14 97.4 


Cities 50,000-99,999 

%& Fort Smith, Ark. _.. 4 104.6 
Lake Charles, La. _ O 95.1 
Monroe-West 


Monroe, La. ___ 9 96.2 

% Abilene, Tex. _.._.__ 10. 103.2 
Galveston, Tex. .._-- 0 96.8 
Laredo, Tex. 98.0 
Port Arthur, Tex. —- 99.2 
San Angelo, Tex. ~-- 98.2 
Texarkana, Tex. & Ark. 96.9 
A — " 98.4 


Wilmington, N.C. -. 6 916 90.7 
% Spartanburg, S. C. _ 20 102.1 101.1 
¥% Charlottesville, Va. 10/15 103.4 102.4 
% Danville, Va. .-.. 3 102.5 101.5 


Davenport, lowa -_.. 1 99.1 
Dubuque, lowa 
¥% Sioux City, lowa __ 
% Waterloo, lowa 
St. Joseph, Mo... 0 98.8 
Springfield, Mo. _.. 9 99.6 
Sioux Falls, S.D. . 7 95.9 


5 103.6 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Cities Over 500,000 
¥% Memphis, Tenn. _.__ 14 107.2 


106.1 
Cities Under 50,000 


% Hutchinson, Kan. _. 7 107.5 
pun, Ge. ........ 0 Des 
® Fargo, N. D. _---.. 5 105.6 
Aberdeen, S.D. _.. 7 99.3 
% Rapid City, S.D. _. 15 104.4 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
% Birmingham, Ala. _. 9 101.4 
Louisville, Ky. _-__. 0 99.2 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
% Mobile, Ala. 101.4 
¥%& Montgomery, Ala. _. 6 101.8 
% Jackson, Miss. ....- 15 106.7 

Chattanooga, Tenn. . 9 96.5 
%& Knoxville, Tenn. _.. 9 103.9 
% Nashville, Tenn. _... 8 103.1 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Cities Over 500,000 

¥% Washington, D.C. _. 13 103.6 

% Atlanta, Ga. a ae ae 
Baltimore, Md. __ 0 «(99.0 


Baton Rouge 

begins its day 

with the Morn- 

ing Advocate 

ends it with 

State-Times. 

are packed with 
features, 

“how to” 

solid coverige. 
Both carry information- 
packed ads th-t Baton 
Rouge’s big earners, big 
spenders depend on to help 
them spend wisely. Let the 
Advocate and State-Times 
sell for you. 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
Florence-Sheffield- 
Tuscumbia, Ala... 6 98.5 
Gadsden, Ala. --.-.. 8 97.5 
duiaiiains: ae 97.9 
Meridian, Miss. _.-.. 7 99.9 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
%® Miami, Fla. ----_--. 13 102.1 
Toa, Fe. .... 9 D7 
% Norfolk, Va. _._.... 11 106.2 
Lexington, Ky. 
Cities 100,000-249,999 
¥ Jacksonville, Fla. _.. 14 101.7 
St. Petersburg, Fla.. 9 94.6 
% Columbus, Ga. --__- 
Savannah, Ga. ~._.. 6 
Charlotte, N. C. _.__. 10 
Greensboro, N. C. _. 15 100.9 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 22 100.0 
Newport News, Va... 8 98.5 
% Portsmouth, Va. _.. 15 104.8 
Richmond, Va. -.-_- 13 100.7 
Charleston, W. Va... 6 97.3 


Cities Under 50,000 
% Paducah, Ky. _.--. 18 103.9 102.9 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Cities Over 500,000 
we New Orieans, La. _.. 2 101.8 


Baton Rouge 


100.8 STATE-TIMES 
%& Dallas, Tex. _.____ 21 106.3 105.2 and 


te Houston, Tex. _._.__. 1 101.3 100.3 MORNING 
San Antonio, Tex. __ 7 100.4 99.4 ADVOCATE 


Daily ROP Color 
Represented by 
The John Budd Company 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
% Wilmington, Del. _.. 22 114.6 


Cities 250,000-499,999 


113.5 % Oklahoma City, Okla. 6 105.8 104.8 
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Chicago’s finest 
luxury hotel 
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Drive-In-Parking 
Restaurant and Lounge 
Write for colorful brochure 
EXECUTIVE HOUSE 
- S, 71 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, lil. 
Financial 6-7100 


A. M. QUARLES, 
General Manager 
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Cus . 


vy % Gotta Swing 
— ey You've 


i\\ to Make a HIT! 


PUT OUR 
ADVERTISING JEWELRY 
TO BAT AND WATCH 
THE HOME RUNS. 


KINNEY CO. | 


LOW AS 40c 
* ASK FOR COLOR FOLDER 


123 STEWART 
PROVIDENCE 3, 


Carey can solve it— 
speedily, colorfully 
and economically. Our 
rotary printing, 
unique binding and 
paper facilities, plus 
round-the-clock opera- 
tion, easily meet your 
deadline and budget 
requirements. Cali 
Arthur Friedman, Sales 
Manager, 


BIG RUN 
PRINTING 
PROBLEM? #:" 
CALL cE aS 
ee 
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Business Activity 


-S MM 


BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 
FORECAST 


FORECAST 


City 
No. & City Nat'l 
Months Index Index 
out of 1961 1961 $ 
Past . vs. (Million) 
4 960 1960 July 


Retail 
Sales 


Waco, Tex. — 98.7 12.41 


Cities Under 50,000 
% Bartlesville, Okla. .. 14 106.1 
Muskogee, Okla. .... 1 100.6 


MOUNTAIN 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
we Phoenix, Ariz. _..__ 24 108.4 
% Denver, Colo. _.....17 108.7 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
Tucson, Ariz. _..__._. 17 100.8 
Albuquerque, N. M.._ 10 97.4 
Salt Lake City, Utah 15 100.5 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
Colorado 

98.1 
97.3 
97.8 
109.2 
113.5 
107.6 
102.4 


Springs, Colo. - 
Pueblo, Colo. ..... 0 
wee. ..... 2 
we Great Falls, Mont. _. 11 
w Las Vegas, Nev. __._. 22 
te Reno, Nev. 

% Ogden, Utah _ 


Billings, 


Cities Under — 

Bele, TO. ..ncc-- 104.2 
¥ Butte, Mont. _..... 6 113.0 
% Missoula, Mont. _... 18 113.6 
% Casper, Wyo. 108.0 
% Cheyenne, Wyo. 114.9 


PACIFIC 


Cities Over 500,000 

% Los Angeles, Cal. _.. 10 110.0 

¥% San Diego, Cal. ___. 22 102.3 

% San Francisco, Cal. ._ 16 109.0 
Seattle, Wash. __... 13 95.5 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
Long Beach, Cal. _. 0 93.6 
Oakland, Cal. - - - se 

% Honolulu, Hawaii -. 24 110.2 
Portland, Ore. _.... 18 95.3 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
¥% Berkeley, Cal 
RR 14 101.9 
% Pasadena, Cal. _.._-_. 13 102.2 
Sacramento, Cal. _.. 20 93.9 
¥% San Jose, Cal. _..- 24 107.1 
¥% Santa Ana, Cal. .... 20 113.8 
Spokane, Wash. _... 0 99.6 
Tacoma, Wash. _.-.. 4 96.4 


Cities 50,000-99,999 

we Bakersfield, Cal. _.. 10 102.7 
Riverside, Cal. ..__. 16 100.1 

% San Bernardino, Cal. 5 105.5 

% Santa Barbara, Cal. . 18 108.1 
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BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 
FORECAST 


City 
No. *% City Nat’! Retail 
Months Index oy —_ 
vs. vs. (Million) 
1960 1960 July 


¥% Stockton, Cal. _.... 15 107.2 106.1 
oe 17 97.6 96.6 


19.48 


Eugene, Ore. 9.83 


Cities Under 50,000 

& Modesto, Cal. ____ 6/6 111.9 

& Santa Rosa, Cal. _.. 16 104.9 

& Ventura, Cal. _..___ 24 110.5 

& Salem, Ore. 107.4 
Bellingham, Wash. — 98.9 
Everett, Wash. ..___ 10 100.7 
Yakima, Wash. 96.2 


110.8 
103.9 
109.4 
106.3 
97.9 
99.7 
95.2 


12.23 
7.88 
7.39 

11.01 
5.44 
7.06 
8.39 


CANADA 


1364.80 


ALBERTA 


*% Edmonton —_-__-__- 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver 
Victoria 


MANITOBA 
¥& Winnipeg 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Saint John 


NOVA SCOTIA 
* Halifax 


ONTARIO 
Hamilton  _...----- 14 22.97 
15.71 
23.02 
143.33 


9.58 


91.7 
99.9 
93.6 
103.3 
94.2 


London 

Ottawa 
* Toronto 

Windsor 


QUEBEC 
¥& Montreal 
we Quebec -_---- 


104.7 
108.2 


139.65 
20.02 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Regina 98.1 12.50 


Business 
Activity 
Forecast 
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Advertisi Checking Bureau 
Agency: Harris, Wilson & Walt, Inc. 


Advertising Corp. of America 


Air Express, division of Railway Express. . 
Agency: Adams & Keyes, Inc. 

Altoona Mirror 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


(Business Equipment Saies) 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


A tated Ruci Bublicati 


Agency: Van Brunt & Company 


Bangor Daily News 
W. E. Bassett Co. 
Agency: Horton, Church & Goff, Inc. 
Baton Rouge State Times 
Agency: Herbert S. Benjamin Associates, Inc. 


Better Homes & Gardens 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson 


Carey Press Corp. 

Agency: Jack eater Advertising 
Chicago Show Printing 

Agency: George H. Hartman Company 
Chicago Tribune 4th Cover 

Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 
Chilton Co. 

Agency: Gray & Rogers Advertising 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Agency: Joseph Guillozet Company 
Copy Shop 

Agency: Alan Goodman Advertising 
Crosley Broadcasti 

Agency: Ralph H. Jones Company 


Delta Airlines 

Agency: Burke Dowling Adams, Inc. 
Des Moines Register & Tribune 

Agency: J. M. Hickerson, Inc. 
DuKane Corp. 

Agency: Connor Associates, Inc. 


Eastman Kodak Company (Premium 
rade) 


Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corp 
Agency: Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt 
Reed, Inc. 


Field aiomertaes (Chicago Sun Times/ 
Daily News) 
Agency: Earle Ludgin & Company 


General Aniline & Film (Ozalid) 
Agency: Reach, McClinton & Company 


Greenbrier 
Agency: Needham & Grohmann Inc. 


Greensboro News-Record .. 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


Jam Handy Organization 
Agency: Campbell-Ewald Company 


Hertz System, Inc. 
Agency: Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc. 


Schuyler Hopper Company 


Hospitals, Journal of American Hospital 
Association 
Agency: Bernard J. Hahn & Associates 


Kling Photo Corp 
Agency: Teves y Baker Advertising, Inc. 


Kinney Compa 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


LRABBRBABABABAEBREBEBBEZEBESE 


This index is provided as an additional service. 
The publisher does not assume any liability for 
errors or omissions. 


ADVERTISING SALES 


EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 
Randy Brown 

PROMOTION MANAGER 
Richard Ehrlich 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
Edward S. Hoffman 

Asst. to Executive Vice-Pres. 
Cecelia Santoro 


ADV. SERVICE MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Virginia New 


DIVISION SALES 
MANAGERS 


New York—W. E. Dunsby, Wm. 
McClenaghan, Robert B. Hicks, 
Dan Callanan, Philip L. Patter- 
son, Dan O’Fee, 630 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., YUkon 
6-4800. 


Chicago—C. E. tovejey, Jr., As- 
sociate Publisher and Western 
General Manager; W. J. Car- 
michael, Western Advertising 
Director; Thomas S._ Turner, 
Western Sales Manager; Robert 
T. Coughlin, 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill., STate 
2-1266; Office Mgr., Margaret 
Schulte. 


Pacific Coast—John W. Pearce, 
Pacific Coast Manager, 3055 
Wilshire Blvd., Suite 204, Los 
Angeles 5, Calif., DUnkirk 
5-0235; Warwick S. Carpenter, 
Director of Marketing, Western 
Area, 731 E. Figueroa St., Santa 
Barbara, Calif., WOodland 
2-3612. 


Washington, D. C.—Ormond O. 
Black, Southern Manager, Mez- 
zanine, The Willard Hotel, 14th 
St. & Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., 
Washington 4, D. C., District 


Ladies Home Journal 
Agercy: Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc. 


Life 
Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company ..3rd Cover 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross 


a Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 


Marvic aunieien 


Joshua Meier Company 
Agency: Preiss & Brown, Inc. 


Meriden Record Journal 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates 


Minneapolis Star & Tribune 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc. 


Nascon Specialty Division-Eaton Paper 
Company 
Agency: i dee L. Klein Advertising 
National Advertising Company 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc. 
New London Day 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & 
Associates, Inc. 
Newsweek 
yr ne Richards, Calkins 
Holden, Inc. 


New York News ee 
Agency: L, E. McGivena & Company, Inc. 


Norwich Bulletin 


Orchids of Hawaii 
Agency: Kenneth R. Glaser, Inc. 


Park Chambers Hotel 

Agency: Daniel & Charles, Inc. 
Perrygraf C 

Agency: Richard N. Meltzer Advertising 


Phoenix Gazette Arizona ~ ay od 
Agency: J & Th Inc 


Porter Henry aeeuaie 


Portiand (Me.) Press-Heraid Express .... 
Agency? J. M. Bochner 


Rockford Newspapers 
Agency: Cummings, Brand & 
McPherson, Inc. 


Rome Sentinel 


St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 
Agency: E. T. Holmgren Inc. 
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Spotts Mailing Corp. 
Agency: Kent Dixon Advertising 


San Jose Mercury-News 
Agency: Richard Jorgenson, Advertising 


Tacoma News-Tribune 
Agency: The Condon Company 


Thomas Publishing Company 
Agency: T. N. Palmer Company 


Tim 
y eae Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


U. S. News & World Report 
Agency: MacManus, John & Adams, Inc, 


United Air Lines 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


WBTW (Florence, S. C.) 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


Wall St, Journal : 
Agency: Martin K, Speckter & Associates 


Western Architect & Engineer 
Agency: Norton M. Jacobs 
Advertising Agency 


Willard Hotel 


Woonsocket Call 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber 
& Associates 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


COPYWRITING STUDIO 
Confidential Work 


Add 26 copy experts to 
your staff—but not to 
your poyroll—get a 
top creative team for a 
pre-agreed per-job fee. 
MU 3-1455 Persuasive Communication 


270 madison ‘ny 16 any kind — any medium 


SALES PROSPECTOR 
MEANS MORE SALES FOR YOU 
Current Reports On 

e NEW MANUFACTURERS 
e INDUSTRIAL EXPANSIONS 


P.O. Box 481-C 
For FREE Copy write “aoston 54, MASS. 


SALES MANAGER 


Capable of directing merchandising, 
advertising and sales policy for prod- 
ucts sold to automotive wholesalers, 
mill supply houses, and hardware dis- 
tributors. Also direct sales to automo- 
bile, truck and trailer manufacturers. 
Salary, expenses, and bonus. Box 600, 
Sales Management, 
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THE SCRATCH PAD 
OO RR NIT 


“Honest error is to be pitied, not 
ridiculed.”—Lord Chesterfield. Inter- 
nal Revenue please note! 

. 

Suggested double-edged slogan for 
U.S. Steel: “For a stronger America.” 
+ 

Trade-Name Dept. (Marathon Div.): 
“Beautiful Hair Breck Banish Dan- 
druff Treatment Shampoo.” 

+ 

Nice switch on the time-worn “Han- 
dle with Care” line on the carton my 
new GE table radio came in: “Handle 
with Pride.” 

+ 

Schick shaver V-P Gerald Light 
doesn’t agree with me that the top 
speed is the best. Shifting the speed 
and adjusting the head permits 
changing the cutting action for tough 
whiskers and for soft whiskers, he 
says. I'll have to borrow a Schick 3- 
speeder and convince myself. 

7 

One of the things I like about mod- 
ern music is its uplifting character. I 
find it inspiriting, demulcent to a 
starved psyche. On the little transistor 
at Myrtle Beach, S. C., for instance, 
this came over: “I punched my buddy 
in the nose right after lunch.” 

. 

Slob: A driver who doesn’t care 

that a hubcap or two are missing. 
° 

A bow to an Australian airline for 
its half-page newspaper ad showing 
two smiling Toby mugs, veddy Brit- 
ish, as Winchell used to say. One 
says: “Have you heard, old boy? I’m 
off to England via Qantas 707 jet!” 
And the other says: “You lucky mug!” 

@ 

When I hear big-wheel executives 
talk about applying for unemployment 
insurance when they retire, 1 wonder 
what has happened to rugged indi- 
vidualism and the kind of independent 
Americanism I was breast-fed upon. 

‘ 

A Manhattan landmark changed 
hands this spring. The New York 
Times sold its Times Tower to Doug- 
las Leigh, the “spectacular” outdoor- 
sign man. Some 110 tenants use its 
24 ‘stories. 

e 
Copywriting was barely a profes- 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


sion when Emerson declared: “There 
is no one who does not eXaggerate.” 
s 


I liked a cartoon in the London 
Daily Mail. Ham, the space-chimp, is 
briefing astronauts Grissom, Glenn, 
and Shepard. He says: “Then, at 
900,000 feet, you'll get the feeling 
that you MUST have a banana!” 

7 

“Worry is like a blind man search- 
ing in the dark for a cat that isn’t 
there.”—Mark Twain. 


Nit: “You say you named your dog 
‘Western Union’?” 
Wit: “Yeah; he barks in Morse 
Code.” 
» 


In case you are that rare individual 
who doesn’t see Reader's Digest, I 
reprint this gem: A medical-school 
class was asked to name five reasons 
why mothers’ milk is better for babies 
than cows’ milk. One student wrote: 

. It’s faster. 
2. It’s cleaner. 
. It’s safer; the cat can’t get it. 
. Easier to handle when traveling. 
. Comes in more attractive con- 
tainers. 
* 

Crowbar: A bistro strictly for the 
birds. 

* 

Be nice to your office-boy. He may 
throw you a writing assignment some 
day, as mine did. 


The Price of Admission 


called them. 


or indifferent. 


level. 


color. 


it. 


The late Elbert Hubbard cracked that there’s nothing new 
under the sun or a harem skirt—the latter a monstrosity you'd 
expect to see on ladies of easy virtue, as Elbert’s generation 


Likewise, there’s nothing new in the statement that the price 
of admission to a television show is the commercial—good, bad, 


Sure, some may groan and writhe at a few of the pitches my 
tribe throws them. Yes, some may wish for a fireman’s ax when 
the commercial is set to music written at the nursery-school 


When these human urges overpower viewers, it is well to 
remember the 90-minute dramatic shows we get at a twist of 
the wrist, the equal of many a movie we have paid $1.50 to see, 
plus the fare into town or the parking charge. 


There are better musicals, too, like Bell Telephone’s or Chev- 
rolet’s or U.S. Steel’s shows that often stand up well with those 
coming out of Hollywood, except for wide screen and Techni- 


Reading this, you might say: “Look who’s talking!” For, I kid 
you not, I have figuratively bashed in many a picture tube when 
the commercials made my hackles rise. 


So this reminder to be more patient and more charitable to 
the commercial is addressed to me as well as to anyone who 
will confess his allergy to commercials in general. 


The best things in life are free, and the price of admission to 
television entertainment is piddling when we stop to think about 


T.H.T. 
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Richard C. Doane, Chairman of International Paper Company, comments on the power of reading... and advertising. 


“Reading is essential...men who read more buy more” 


“Our own advertising, which says: ‘Send me a man 
who reads,’ has generated requests for half a million 
reprints in less than six months. This vividly dem- 
onstrates the power of—and interest in—the Printed 
Word. 

“Of course, only certain men respond to a message 
like this. But they are the very ones we want to 
reach, the men in command. The beauty of adver- 
tising in print—where 75 per cent of the total is today 
—is that it selects just such readers. 


“Tf you have goods or services to sell, I commend 
to you the power of the printed page. For men who 
read are generally those in a position to buy.” 


2 


. McGraw-Hill 


rU Bete Ari gas 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


More than one million key men in business and industry pay to read McGraw-Hill publications, 


MARKET 
POWER: . 
CHICAGO 


is a study of 


PURCHASERS 


to help your advertising 
work—more productively 


The $33 million a year which readers 
spend for the Chicago Tribune is $14 
million more than is spent for any other 
Chicago newspaper. 

But this is only one aspect of buying 
activity. MARKET POWER: 
CHICAGO, the Tribune’s new research 
study of people and purchasing, shows 


HOMES 

NEW CARS 
RANGES 

MEN’S SUITS 
SPORTING GOODS 


What about the 30° of the market with 
incomes of $8,000 or more? Big buyers? 
Sure. But MARKET POWER pinpoints 
how big. 51% of the new car buyers are 
n this upper income group. So are 42% 
of the refrigerator purchasers, 52°; of the 
home buyers, 65°; of the air travelers. 

Even household location affects buy- 
ing. There are twice as many book buy- 
ing families in the inner suburbs as in the 


who buys what in 39 other classifications. 

Do you know the most important 
buying age group in Metropolitan 
Chicago? No, it’s not the young families. 
It’s the established, settled families 
where the head of the house is between 
35 and 54. Look how they dominate 


the market: 


35-54 YEARS ™§55 AND OVER 


36% 51% 
23% 56% 

33% 56% 
21% 55% 


27% 61% 
18-34 YEARS 


outer suburbs—and more in the city 
than in all the suburbs put together. 

MARKET POWER providesa wealth 
of facts about buyers—and buyer cov- 
erage, the most significant measure of a 
newspaper’s productivity. Whether you 
sel, books or boats, tires or travel, dresses 
or dishwashers, you'll learn from MAR- 
KET POWER that the Tribune delivers 
the most buyers in Chicago and suburbs. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


This research study will 
not be mailed, but 
copies are available to 
advertisers and their 
agencies from Chicago 
Tribune representa- 
tives. Call any of the 
following: 


CHICAGO 

Chicago Tribune 

435 N. Michigan Ave. 
SUperior 7-0100 


NEW YORK CITY 
Chicago Tribune 
220 E. 42nd St. 
Murray Hill 2-3033 


DETROIT 

Chicago Tribune 
1916 Penobscot Bidg. 
WOodward 2-8422 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Fitzpatrick Associates 
155 Montgomery St. 
GArtield 1-7946 


LOS ANGELES 
Fitzpatrick Associates 
3460 Wilshire Bivd. 
DUnkirk 5-3557 


EUROPE 

Mortimer Bryans 

3&5 Warwick House Street, 
London, S.W. 1, 

Trafalgar 2482-3 


reer 


